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THE TITLES OF BOOKS. 
Victor Hveo tells us that, being behind-hand 


| with his publisher in his agreement to write Notre- 
| Dame de Paris, he locked up his clothes, bought a 
| knitted woollen suit, and shut himself up in the 
| house for a few months until his work was com- 


| pleted. 


He had also on the first day prepared a 


| bottle of ink, the last drop of which was finished 


with the last line. This gave him the idea of 


naming the book The Contents of a Bottle of Ink, 
which, however, he did not carry out, considering 
the title he had already chosen more to the pur- 


pose. Some years after, his friend, Alphonse Karr, 


| who thought the idea a charming one, begged it 
| of him, and published under this name several | 
| novels—among others, his masterpiece of wit and 


| emotion, Genevieve. 

In every age, it has been a matter of great con- 
| sideration with authors as to the title under which 
| they shall issue their works; publishers agree 

with them in the importance they attach to this 
point, as the public are easily attracted by a taking 
| title. Pliny remarks that the Greeks shewed 
| admirable taste in this way ; some called them A 
Hive, by which their readers were to understand 
| that they would enjoy a rich piece of honeycomb ; 
others, The Horn of Abundance, or the Meadow, 
the Picture, the Violet ; whilst the Latins, in their 
vulgarity, were content with the ordinary names 
of Antiquities, Examples, or Arts. The more witty 
gave the title of Lucubrations, as did the author 
who called himself Bibaculus, and who passed 
the night in drinking. Varro named his satire 
A Movable Picture; whilst Diodorus, among the 
Greeks, disdaining these puerilities, entitled his 
work The Library. Aulus Gellius tells us that it 
was during the long winter-nights in the country 
of Attica that he amused himself in writing his 
work, which he therefore denominated The Attic 
Nights. 

The oriental and Jewish nations, on the contrary, 
Sought for the most obscure and ridiculous titles. 


Who could imagine that The Heart of Aaron was a 
commentary on the prophets; or The Bones of 


TS 


Joseph an introduction to the Talmud. The 
Garden of Nuts and The Golden Apples are theo- 
logical works; a ritual is the Pomegranate in 
Flower ; and a catalogue of rabbinical writings 
passes under the name of The Lips of the Sleepers, 
alluding to a passage in Solomon’s Song. There 
is also The Royal Wardrobe, divided into Ten 
Coats, by Mardocheus ; The Book of the Druggist, 
by Eleazar, a work which is nothing more nor less 
than a treatise on the love of God; and The 
Two Hands, the hand of the poor and the hand 
of the king, each section being divided into five 
fingers. The Perfume of Damascus Roses is the 
poetical title of the history of some of Mohammed’s 
companions who lived to the age of a hundred 
and twenty years. The Spring-time of the Just, 
by Zamakhichari, is a collection of farces; and 
there are two works on law by the celebrated 
Turkish jurisconsult, Ibrahim, entitled Precious 
Stones, and The Confluence of the Seas. 

When we reach the middle ages, authors in the 
West seem to have adopted the eastern fashion, and 
tried to make their titles as enigmatical and fan- 
tastic as those of the East. Sometimes they are so 
long as to be a sort of prospectus of the whole 
work, as, for instance, the following: The Great 
Shipwreck of Fools, who are in the Hold of Ignorance, 
swimming in the Sea of the World; a book of great 
Effect, Profit, Utility, Value, Honour, and Moral 
Virtue, for the Instruction of everybody; which 
book is adorned with a great number of Figures, the 
better to demonstrate the Folly of the World. Or 
this: The Blazon of Dances, where may be seen the 
Misfortunes and Ruin arising from Dances ; from 
which no Man ever returns the Wiser, or Women 
the more Modest. The heated spirit of the Reformers, 
and the angry passions of their opponents, are 
often displayed in the titles of religious works 
during the sixteenth century. Dumoulin pub- 
lished one which he calls The Waters of Siloam, 
to extinguish the Fires of Purgatory, against the 
Reasoning and Allegations of a Portuguese Cordelier ; 
to which a reply was written by Cayet: The Burning 
Furnace and the Reflecting Stove, to evaporate the 
pretended Waters of Siloam, and to enforce Purgatory 
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against the Heresies, Calumnies, Falsitics, and Cavils 
of the pretended Minister Dumoulin. This was 
published at Marseille— The Little Dog of the 
Gospel barking at the Errors of Luther; to which 
may be joined as a pendant, The Little Pocket-pistol 
which fires at Heretics. A Jesuit who wrote against 
the zealous Puritan, Sir Humphrey Lind, called 
his work, A Pair of Spectacles for Humphrey Lind ; 
to which the latter replied by, A Case for a Pair of 
Spectacles for Humphrey Lind. Here are a few 
more similar ones: A Pair of Bellows to blow the 
Dust off which covers John Fry, 1646; A Bullet 
shot into the Devil's Camp by the Cannon of the 
Covenant ; The Barber, or Timothy Priestley shorn, 
as he may be seen in his own Mirror, and shaved by 
G. Huntingdon. 

It would seem as if the writers of works of 
devotion had a particular preference for strange 
titles ; perhaps to counteract the unattractive dry- 
ness of their subject-matter. A priest taking for 
his meditations the anthems which are sung in 
Advent and before Christmas, entitles them, The 
Sweet Marrow and Tasty Sauce of the Savoury Bones 
of the Saints in Advent. A canon of Riez, in Pro- 
vence, writes, The Royal Post to Paradise, very 
useful to those who wish to go there: a Collection of 
the Works of Pious Doctors who have curiously 
treated the Subject. In it there is a chapter on 
the post established by Satan to go to Hell, and 
another to reach Purgatory, which is the suburb of 
Heaven, and the outer court of Paradise. An 


ascetic gives us, The Scraper of Vanity ; a Spiritual 
Pillow necessary to extirpate Vice and to plant 
Virtue—a strange use for a pillow, 
Philip Bosquier, a Flemish monk, published a 
tragedy entitled The Little Rasor of Worldly Orna- 


certainly, 


ments. We have The Spiritual Snuff-box, to lead 
devoted Souls to Christ, and The Spiritual Seringa, 
for Souls steeped in Devotion, in which the author 
thus strongly apostrophises those of the fair sex 
who are addicted to painting their cheeks: ‘ Vile 
carcasses, masses of infamy, have you no shame in 
turning yourselves round and round in the furnace 
of love, and blushing like boiled lobsters to secure 
for yourselves admirers !’ 

In the sixteenth century, we find the greatest 
extravagance displayed in the titles of books. 
These may be taken as examples: The Pious Lark, 
with its Trill—the little Body and Feathers of our 
Lark are Spiritual Songs, by Father Autome de la 
Cauchie ; Bread Cooked on the Ashes, brought by an 
Angel to the Prophet Elijah, to comfort the Dying; 
The School of the Eucharist, established on the mira- 
culous Respect that the Beasts, Birds, and Insects 
have shewn on different Occasions to the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar; The Lamp of Saint Augustine, and 
the Flies that flit round it; The Silver Bell, the 
Sound of which will, by the Grace of Gud, make of an 
Usurer a perfect Christian—a work which we may 
hope fulfilled its purpose. The following would 
prove very attractive: Some Beautiful Biscuits, 


cooked in the Oven of Charity, and put aside care. 

fully for the Fowls of the Church, the Sparrows of the 

Spirit, and the Swallows of Salvation; or this, 4 

Bouquet of Delicious Perfume prepared for the Saints 

of the Lord. A work on Christian charity js 

entitled, Buttons and Button-holes for Believery 

Breeches ; and we have also, High-heeled Shoes for | 
those whe are Dwarfs in Sanctity ; ; and, Crumbs o 
Consolation for the Chickens of the Covenant. 

A Quaker who was suffering in prison published | 
A Sigh for the Sinners in Zion, coming from a Hole | 
in the Wall, by an Earthen Vessel, known among 
Men under the name of Samuel Fish. Abraham | 
de Sainte-Claire, an author of the seventeenth cen- | 
tury, chose this extraordinary title: Judas, Archi- 
coquin; Fi du Monde; Attention Soldat. A work 
on the consideration of the name taken by the 
popes, ‘Servus Servorum Dei,’ has the title of, 4 
Hunt after the Stag of Stags; and, not unnaturally, 
it has been classed in a recent catalogue among 
works relating to hunting. 

In the next century, pompous titles were 
fashionable: we have Palaces, Castles, Shields, 
Theatres, of the World, of Pleasure, or of Honour, 
We have the Mirror of Apothecaries; The Ballad 
of Drugs. The Beautiful She-wolf is nothing but 
an abridgment of the philosophy of Wolf; and 
Madame Gottsched names a similar work as Th 
Touching Appeal of Horace, an Experienced Traveller, 
to all the Wolfians who sail on the Ocean of Convmon 
Sense. A violent satire against Pére la Chaise and 
the Jesuits, in five volumes, has this curious title: 
John dances better than Peter; Peter dances better 
than John; both dance well. 

Sometimes, in the midst of political quarrels, 
works have been announced, the satirical titles of 
which were the only portions of them that ever 
appeared. Brantéme tells us that when the Duke 
of Epernon was made governor of Provence, a book 
was made in mockery of him, and cried before the 
palace and through the streets, as The Great Deeds, 
Works, and Valour of M. d@’ Espernon in his Journey | 
to Provence, This was printed in large characters; | 
but on turning over the leaves, every page was 
blank, and nothing printed on them. The public, 
friends as well as enemies of the duke, ran to the 
criers and bought eagerly; but when they looked | 
within and saw nothing, they returned in anger | 
to the vendors, and accused them of their deceit. | 
They, however, excused themselves in this way: | 
‘Why, sir, the duke has done nothing; how can | 
we print anything about him?’ In ‘the early | 
years of the reign of Louis XVI, some works oi | 
this kind were advertised, but never appeared, as, 
A Treatise on Pleasure, dedicated to the queen; | 
The Living Catafalque, dedicated to the Princess of 
Condé ; French Politeness, dedicated to the Countess 
of Ossuna; The Necessity of Shaving, dedicated to 
the Duchess of Orgia. This paper shall be closed by 
the title of a work published in 1780, and contain- 
ing a collection of poems: I do not know what it 1s; | 
by whom I know not; the price? I know not how \ 
much ; i is sold I know not where ; by a bookseller | 
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whom I know not. People would naturally buy it 
for the sake of being introduced to such a know- 
nothing. 


TO OBLIGE A LADY. 
‘Way, Phipps! Phipps! Percy, don’t you know 


me ?? 

‘Hallett, old fellow! So glad!’ 

Such were our mutual greetings, emphasised by 
a hearty hand-shake, as we two Englishmen, 
coming from opposite directions, met, just three 
years since, in front of the famous Serpents’ Well 
at Schlangenbad ; while the water-drinkers, glass 
in hand, paced slowly to and fro, and the band 
rattled out one of the liveliest airs from the Grande 
Duchesse for their delectation. Hallett and I were 
friends of long standing—had been fags together in 
the same form at Eton, and had indulged together 
at the Christopher in the delicious misery of a 
school-boy’s first cigar. Our paths in life, however, 
had of late years widely diverged. Hallett com- 
manded a corps of irregular cavalry, somewhere in 
the Derejat, and was —e in the Indian news- 

apers to be perpetually distinguishing himself 
in border skirmishes with Afghan cow-stealers ; 
while I, Percy Phipps, the reader’s very humble 
servant, after two years in what is irreverently 
called the ‘nursery’ in Downing Street, and three 
more as unpaid attaché at Copenhagen and Madrid, 
had won, so to speak, my diplomatic spurs, and 
was on the paid list of the F. O. 

‘I wish, do you know,’ said my soldier school- 
fellow, a big bronzed fellow, by the way, and the 
very type of a dashing dragoon—‘I wish I had 
taken my leave last year, when I could have had 
the luck to see something of that Austro-Prussian 
business at Sadowa. I should like to get a glimpse 
of war on a great scale; and, unless the French 
open the ball, I suppose I shall go back to India 
with my curiosity ungratified. Pity you did not 
come a week ago, for I’m off to Homburg to- 
morrow. A man soon gets tired of Schlangenbad, 
though there are some nice people here. Yes, that 
is a pretty girl in the Watteau hat—a very striking 
face. She lives at your hotel, by-the-bye—the 
Four Seasons.’ 

The young lady in question, a dark-eyed, hand- 
some girl, with a profusion of glossy ringlets 
reaching almost to her shoulder, and dressed 
according to the newest canons of Parisian taste, 
had indeed attracted my attention as she glided 
lightly among the shifting crowd of patients and 
idlers around the well. 

‘French, I believe,’ said Jack Hallett, in answer 
to some careless inquiry of mine respecting the 
owner of the luxuriant chignon, ‘I thought she 
was an American when she arrived here, two days 
ago; but Bruce of the Buffs told me her name— 
Mademoiselle de Something or other—I forget what. 

he dances uncommonly well; that much I do 
know, She is here with a snuffy old French lady, 
her grandmother, I believe But there is the 
dinner-bell, and the finish of the last tune,’ added 
Jack, pitching away his cigar; ‘and so much the 
better, for I am hungry. We'll dine together, of 
course, and have a chat about old times over our 
wine, Better come to my hotel, the Nassau, for I 
have had the advantage of experience as regards 

é cellar, and know which of the long-tailed 
names in the wine-list mean vinegar, and which 


—————— 


stand for something drinkable. There’s a Schar- 
lachberger, an 1838 vintage, not a bad tap’ 

I suppose that I paid but scanty attention to 
my friend’s encomium on the wine—and indeed 
my eyes were fixed on the receding figure of the 
French brunette—and was only aroused from my 
reverie by a laugh from Hallett, who exclaimed: 
‘Here am I wasting the words of wisdom on a 
fellow who forgets even his dinner, to stare after 
a fair stranger in the mooniest style of a stage- 
struck Romeo. I thought you diplomatic dons 
were not so susceptible as that.’ 

After our dinner at the Nassau (and I am bound 
to admit that the Scharlachberger did credit to 
Hallett’s taste), we lounged into the Kursaal café, 
where, beneath the welcome shade of the awnings, 
a number of idlers had already congregated to si 
their national beverages, brown beer and black 
coffee ; while other groups were seated without, 
among the many green tables beneath the rustling 
lime-trees. Conspicuous among the latter was a 
knot of Prussian officers, belonging, no doubt, to 
the garrison of Mayence or of Wiesbaden, and who 
were talking in a loud excited fashion, not usual 
with the phlegmatic Teuton. 

‘They are talking of spies, said a spectacled 
professor, whose Byronic collars and loose black 
neck-tie formed the oddest contrast to his bald 
temples and the massive meerschaum that dangled 
from a button-hole of his braided coat, and who, 
like most Germans of the literary class, was eager 
to exhibit his command of foreign speech— they 
are talking of spies—Frenchmen—who have been 
taking sketches and executing plans, not merely of 
Ehrenbreitstein and Mayence, but of every téte- 
du-pont and redoubt along the Rhine from Basel 
to Diisseldorf. It seems that the police at Frank- 
fort pounced on some haunt or refuge of these 
secret emissaries of our French neighbours, and 
that many proofs of the nature of their errand 
were discovered, but as yet the rascals have kept 
clear of actual arrest. This is what, Herr Eng- 
lander, makes our Prussian masters’ (with an 
indescribable grin and shrug in the direction of 
the dark-blue uniforms and red facings) ‘so irri- 
tated and so garrulous, 

We found the old professor very communicative, 
and in some respects no bad type of the average 
public opinion of Germany. He was a Hessian or 
a Bavarian by birth; but the university whence he 
drew his modest stipend was in one of the newly 
annexed provinces, and he depended for his daily 
rations of Braten and beet-root salad, for his thin 
wine, cheap tobacco, classical music, and other 
comforts, on the frown or smile of the Berlin 
authorities. He had the most amusing antipathy 
for the new government and the new champions 
and arbiters of the Fatherland; but, hating the 
Prussians much, he hated the French more, and 
seemed resigned to be bullied and disciplined by 
those who alone had strength to keep the Gaul at 
bay. ‘We shall be Germans one day,’ he said 
quaintly ; ‘till then, we must take the bitter with 
the sweet ;’ and again he glanced with anything 
but approbation at the group of stolid pink-faced 
military men, who were gesticulating and arguing 
over their Biebrich beer. Of the French, however, 
and in especial of those unscrupulous scouts whose 
mission it was to take note of the weak points in 
the defences of the Rhineland, the professor spoke 
with keen dislike. It would be well, he declared, 
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to deal out summary justice to such trespassers, 
by the help of a drum-head court-martial and 
a halter. At anyrate, if the over-tenderness 
of modern philanthropy prevented such vigorous 
measures, it was to be hoped that a few months’ 
imprisonment in some Pomeranian or Silesian 
fortress would prove a sharp corrective for the 
inquisitiveness of the imperial agents. 

It so chanced that on the next morning, as I 
was sauntering slowly along one of the picturesque 
gorges which abound among the wooded hills near 
Schlangenbad, I saw a small party of donkey- 
riders approach me, and recognised in her who 
rode first the pretty French girl of the preceding 
day. The path was narrow and steep, and strewed, 
moreover, with shale and pebbles, so as to offer 
anything rather than a secure foot-hold ; while in 
the ravine below, at a depth of some forty feet, a 
streamlet wound its way among bushes, and boul- 
ders of water-worn stone; and above, the tree- 
crowned rocks towered like a rampart. As I 
stepped aside to allow the cavalcade to pass, the 
foremost brute, perhaps inspired by visions of hay 
awaiting it at home, broke into a shuffling trot, 
and came clattering and stumbling down the slope 
towards me at a pace that was likely enough to 
lead to mischief. The very idea of a runaway 
donkey suggests ludicrous associations ; but in the 
midst of that broken ground, where one false step 


might lead to a possibly fatal fall over the preci- | 


pice, the quadruped’s freak was no joke, and an 
engaging little scream of alarm from the fair rider 
decided me to interfere. I sprang forward, grasped 
the bridle, and brought the long-eared steed to a 
halt on the very brink of the cliff. The rescued 
damsel—for she insisted that she had been in 
extreme peril, and shuddered in the prettiest 
way as she looked down into the ravine below— 
thanked me with what her countrymen call 
effusion for my chivalry; and the rest of her 
party coming up, joined in singing my praises, 
as though I had done something heroic. 

I was not sorry, under existing circumstances, to 
make a pleasant acquaintance, since nothing is so 
melancholy as a watering-place where one knows 
nobody ; and now that Hallett had started for 


Homburg, I had not a friend in Schlangenbad. It 
must be owned, too, that Mademoiselle Julie de 
Bellemine—that was the name of the fair donkey- 
rider, who insisted that I had saved her life at a 
moment of mortal danger—was exceedingly nice- 


looking. Her companions I did not like quite so 
well; they were some of those hard-featured, 
middle-aged women of whom one sees so many 
at the table-d’hétes of continental spas—Russian 
baronesses, countesses from Spain or Poland, 
Georgian princesses, polyglot gentlewomen who 
profess an intimate knowledge of every court circle 
in Europe, and who, in the intervals of rouge et 
noir, descant on ‘dear old Metternich’ and the 
‘darling queen of Naples.’ But Julie’s aunt, the 
Marquise de Granmaison, for whose health aunt 
and niece had visited Schlangenbad, was herself 
too old and too fat to accompany Mademoiselle de 
Bellemine in her excursions, and therefore she 
endured the chaperonage of such casual dowagers 
as I have described. 

People in foreign watering-places lead their 
lives so much in public, and together, that an 
acquaintance the ripens into intimacy ; and 
meeting the fair Julie several times a day at band 


and fountain, at table-d’héte and ball, I learned to 
take a pleasure in her society that surprised 
myself. I was not, I may remark without 
vanity, a new hand in continental experiences, like 
one of those raw English youths who flock abroad 
every year, ready to lose their hearts to the first 
enchantress who deigns to angle for them, and as 
prodigal of their affections as of the napoleons 
they cast upon the green cloth of the play-table, 
No; Percy Phipps of the diplomatic service had 
seen men and cities, and was by no means ignorant 
of feminine wiles and ways. Had there been any- 
thing in Mademoiselle de Bellemine’s manner that 
betrayed the coquette, though in never so slight a 
degree—had I observed any effort to. fascinate or to 


please—I had sufficient social experience to stand | 


me in good stead in such a case. It was not so, 
however; Julie had that delightful modest frank- 


ness which I had hitherto believed to be the | 
peculiar gift of our English girls; while, at the | 


same time, there was something at times in her 


look and speech that awakened a deeper interest, | 


I was attracted towards her without well knowing 


why, and was gratified by the candid preference | 


which she accorded me. 


As for the aunt, Madame de Granmaison, | 
merits and angelic kindness Julie | 


on whose 
was accustomed gratefully to dilate, she seemed 
to me to have few signs of a seraphic nature, 
being a corpulent old Frenchwoman, with a 
black wig, a snuff-box, a satin gown, a portentous 
head-dress of lace, lilac ribbons, and marabou 
feathers, an ear-trumpet, and a great predilection 
for the greasiest and most garlic-flavoured dishes of 
the hotel dinner. She was, as might be guessed 
from the continual presence of the ear-trumpet, 
very deaf; and she Wore a quantity of glittering 
rings on her fat fingers. She was the sort of 
person whom, had not her rank been known, every 
critic would have pronounced vulgar; and it was 
hard to believe that Julie, with her quiet elegance 
of bearing, was akin to her. The marquise, how- 
ever, although too unwieldy to ride or walk, was 
fond of making long carriage-excursions ; and on 
these occasions her niece, and her niece alone, 
invariably went with her, the back seat in the 
hired barouche being littered with camp-stools, and 
sketch-books, and colour-boxes, in addition to the 
presence of Madame de Granmaison’s well-washed 


poodle—for Julie, to use her own words, ‘adored | 


art,’ and drew very prettily, with a firm and yet 


soft touch, and an amount of patient attention to | 
detail remarkable in a non-professional draughts- | 
I used to think it odd, though, that | 
although there are many picturesque bits of what | 


woman, 


may be almost reckoned as mountain scenery 
within an easy distance of Schlangenbad, the old 
lady invariably selected for her goal some spot on 


the banks of the Rhine, in those parts sufficiently | 


flat“and tame as a landscape. One day the point 
to which the big barouche was steered would be 
the city of Mayence; on another, the fortress of 
Castel, or the ferry of Oppenheim, would be chosen 
for a visit; and Madame de Granmaison really 
seemed to prefer the level monotony of the river- 
bank, with its vista of poplars and low-lying green 
islets, to the savage gorges, the ruined towers, and 
the well-wooded glens of the Taunus. 
differ, however; and that of an elderly French- 
woman for scenery is seldom very romantic in its 
character; while the roads were undeniably 
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smoother, and the hills more gentle, Rhinewards, 
than was the case among the bolder and more 
beautiful features of the hill-country. 

Madame de Granmaison was not, however, long 
left to the peaceable enjoyment of her carriage- 
exercise on the banks of the Rhine. Julie appeared 
one morning alone at the breakfast-table. Her 
aunt, she said, was gone, gone by the earliest train 
that passed Ettville, the nearest railway station, 
and the one at which visitors to Schlangenbad 
usually quit the iron road. Some letter or telegram 
had summoned the old marquise, in hot haste, to 
attend to a matter of business, and she was speeding 
towards her French estates as rapidly as the steam- 
horse could whirl her thither. ‘My poor, good 
aunt, her affectionate niece declared, ‘is a slave, 
as I often tell her, of a set of people whom she 
pays to manage her affairs, and yet who seem to 
consider that they cannot renew a lease or repair 
the roof of a barn without the actual presence of 
the owner of all. It is so now. That prosy old 
notary, and that tiresome steward with his everlast- 
ing doubts and scruples, have persuaded Madame de 
Granmaison that she ought to come in person to 
Griffecceur, to sign papers, I believe, and receive 
money, which she will immediately hand over to 
Maitre Grattoir to invest for her; and the dear 
aunt will have had the fatigue of a long journey in 
this torrid weather, merely to gratify her man of 
business. How I do wish the affair were over, 
and the marquise safe back with us again !’ 

For my part, I cared little how long the steward 
and the notary might combine to keep Madame de 
Granmaison occupied with the management of her 
property, and inwardly breathed a vow that her 


| return to Schlangenbad might be postponed beyond 


her niece’s expectation. Now that the dragon was 
gone, and those odious drives in her aunt’s company 
were at an end, I had a great deal more of Julie’s 
charming society than before, since something like 


| areal intimacy had sprung up between us ; and so 


many changes had taken place in the fluctuating 
life of the watering-place, that we two were the 
guests longest resident in the hotel, and seemed 
quite as old friends when compared with the other 
occupants of the dinner-table. It would take a 
more accomplished philosopher than myself to lay 


| down with accuracy a map of the human heart, 
| to define the exact boundaries of friendship and 
| flirtation, and to mark the difference between a 


mere preference for the society of a person of the 
opposite sex, and a warmer feeling. I only know 
that I took pleasure in Julie’s conversation ; that 
I suspected, without coxcombry, that she liked me; 
and that it did once or twice occur to me that Julie 
de Granmaison’s favourite niece ; 


possessions as she chose ; and that the Chateau de 


| Griffeceur, with a rent-roll that would be com- 


fortable in English, and imposing in French eyes, 
would be no bad provision in lite for Mr and Mrs 
Perey Phipps. But these ideas were mere idle 
castle-building, as unsubstantial as the spiral 
wreaths of smoke that curled from my cigar, as I 
entertained them ; and the probabilities were that 
ma few days the marquise would return, and that 
m a few more I should have turned my back on 
Schlangenbad for ever. 

This commonplace termination, however, to a 
somewhat romantic acquaintance, was not to be. 
Mademoiselle de Bellemine came to me one day, 


soon after the arrival of the afternoon 
state of eager and tearful excitement. She was so 
unhappy, she sobbed out. Her poor good aunt, 
dear old Madame de Granmaison, was dangerously 
ill. The imprudent and hurried journey, under- 
taken in the hottest part of a broiling summer, had 
— too much for the old lady. The steward 
iad written to announce that his aged mistress was 
lying very ill at the chateau, and that as she asked 
continually for her niece, although her usually 
clear intellect was clouded on all other subjects, 
the doctor had advised that Mademoiselle should 
be brought as early as possible to the sufferer’s 
bedside. 

What was the precise nature of the old marquise’s 
malady I could not, in Julie’s then state of agita- 
tion, very well discover. But it was pretty plain 
that she must have had a fit, or a pol of some 
sort—probably of apoplexy; and I could easily 
understand her anxiety to see her adopted daughter 
for what might be the last time. That Julie ought 
to go to her was undeniable, but, alas! it was 
equally manifest that the prejudices of society—of 
continental society, bien entendu—rendered this act 
of filial piety less easy than it appears to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. 

We English, and still more our American cousins, 
can hardly appreciate the severity of the French 
code of etiquette with reference to an unmarried 
woman in the higher ranks. The ‘ Mees Anglaise, 
or that even freer representative of feminine 
humanity, the American young lady, can travel 
alone from Berwick to Penzance, from Baltimore 
to Chicago, without fear as without reproach. 
German damsels see no peril in a solitary journey ; 
but the Romance races of Europe are differently 
minded, and I, Percy Phipps, had been long enough 
abroad to enter into Julie’s perplexities when she 
wrung her hands and exclaimed: ‘What can I 
do? Oh, what can I do? I wish I were at 
Griffeceeur! But how can I travel, alone and 
unaccompanied, across France?’ The dead-lock 
was, indeed, one hard to get over. Mademoiselle 
de Bellemine had no female friend at Schlangenbad 
of whom she could ask such a favour; and to tele- 
graph to her aunt’s man of business, requesting 
that a confidential person should be sent to protect 
Julie on her journey, would entail a provoking, 
perhaps a fatal, loss of time. What was to be 
done? I frankly told Mademoiselle de Bellemine 
that, if she had been a countrywoman of my own, 
I would have offered to escort her to Griffecceur, 
which place, as I understood, lay on the borders 
of Champagne, somewhere between Rheims and 
Méziéres, but that I knew French customs too well 
to make a proposal that might be construed into 
almost an insult. 

‘Eureka!’ cried Julie, with a sudden flush of 
joy ; not, of course, that she really came out with 
any such classical ejaculation, but she did exclaim: 
‘ Je Vai trouvé!’ and clapped her hands in child- 
like exultation. At first, I thought the dear girl’s 
brain had been turned by the bad tidings from 
Griffeceeur ; but she proceeded, rapidly but cohe- 
rently, to develop before me the plan by which 
she hoped to escape from her present dilemma. 
She reminded me that I had, a few days before, 
shewn her a number of photographs, of autographs 
of celebrated personages, &c., which I had found 
in a portfolio at the bottom of my travelling trunk, 
and that with these had been my old passport of 
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the previous year, which comprised with mine the 
name of my sister Ethel, with whom I had made 
the tour of Switzerland and North Italy. There 
was the name—Miss Ethel Rose Phipps, British 
subject—still conspicuous in the big black writing 
of an F. O. clerk, under the emblazoned lion and 
unicorn of the royal arms. Mademoiselle de 
Bellemine, as I remembered, had asked me several 
uestions regarding my sister, and had spoken of 
‘thel with an interest which I was vain enough to 
attribute to her partiality for Ethel’s brother. 

Julie’s plan, like most clever projects, was 
equally hardy and simple. She proposed to pass 
herself off for my sister, under colour of the men- 
tion of Miss Phipps’s name in the passport, and to 
rely on my chivalry and good-nature to see her 
kafely to Griffecceur. ‘ Not,’ she added, more sadly, 
and with a timid glance at me from beneath the 
dark fringe of her eyelashes—‘ not that she had 
any claim on me—any right to expect that I should 
make such a sacrifice for one who was not even 
English—who was all but a stranger. Ah, no! 
how could she ask me to tear myself away from 
Schlangenbad and its gaieties, merely to do a service 
to a young girl whom I had seen but the other 
day for the first time! And yet I was her generous 
preserver, for had I not saved her life’—and ‘ Oui, 
cher Chevalier Phipps! I will rely on your friend- 
ship. I will demand from you this favour—you 
won’t refuse me, n’est-ce pas ?’ 

They call us diplomatists a cold-hearted, selfish 
race, but I do not think Percy Phipps, for one, 
deserved the imputation, since, two hours after 
the date of the above conversation, that public 
servant found himself in the railway station at 
Ettville, engaged in taking tickets and registering 
the accommodation of his fair com- 
Mademoiselle de Bellemine, full of grati- 


baggage for 
panion. 
tude and trustfulness, left all the arrangements of 
the route to me; and I, with everything to settle, 
had my hands, literally and metaphorically, very 


full. It appeared to me that, to avoid as far as 
possible furnishing matter for scandalous tongues, 
the journey had better be performed swiftly, and 
without any halt. Julie would be tired, no doubt, 
but that was the lesser of two evils; and she 
readily consented to push on, night and day, till 
we should reach the country mansion where her 
aunt lay ill. 

I reckoned, however, without the chapter of 
accidents, since we had not gone many miles before 
a thunder-storm, that had all day threatened to 
burst, broke in fury on the high hills of Taunus, 
and the consequence was a rush of water from 


torrent and gully, which laid the rails under a| 


turbid flood, and almost threatened to wash train, 
sleepers, and the narrow shelf of earth on which 
the Tine is thereabouts constructed, bodily into the 
Rhine. The steam-whistle shrieked and moaned 
like a banshee; the stoppages at small stations 
were tediously prolonged ; while gangs of labourers, 
hastily called out, stood knee-deep in mud and 
water, toiling to repair or strengthen the many 
bridges that spanned the mountain brooks; and 


the end of the affair was, that we reached Mayence | 


at eleven o’clock at night, too late to pursue our 
journey until the morrow. 

Well, this was provoking, perhaps, on Julie’s 
account ; but it was necessary to make the best of 
it, and to put a bold face on the matter. I wrote 
her name down in the travellers’ book of the hotel 


as that of my sister; I talked of her to landlady, 
waiter, chambermaid, as my sister, and did all J 
could to pose myself in a fraternal point of view 
before the people of the inn. Perhaps, in my 
anxiety that not one shade of reproach should rest 
on Mademoiselle de Bellemine, in case Rumour 
with her thousand tongues should report our pro- 
ceedings, I may have rather over-acted the character 
I had assumed, as when I chose for Julie a capital 
room, number six, au premier, and insisted on quar- 
tering myself in a musty little bachelor’s den on 
the second floor, and overlooking a waste of stables, 
and which bore the number seventy-one. It 
certainly is a fact that, early as was our departure 
on the following morning, no slight proportion of 
the inmates of the hotel were astir to see us off, 
that the men stared and the women sniggled, and 
that there was a demure slyness even in the round 
eyes of the obsequious host as he closed the door 


of the carriage in which we drove from his door, | 
and wished a good journey to Monsieur and | 


Mademoiselle. 

Julie seemed ill at ease and preoccupied, and 
was by no means so lively a companion as she had 
been at Schlangenbad. 
she paused on the step of the first-class carriage to 
which I handed her, and glanced at an ill-looking 


fellow in shabby black—‘ look ! I saw that man at | 


Ettville, and lurking about the inn door to-day, 


Can he be aspy? I burst into a laugh. ‘A spy! | 


said I, 


‘Why, in the name of all that’s romantie, | 


should a mouchard waste his time in tracking you | 


and me?’ Julie bit her lip, and was silent. The 
train started briskly on its way towards France, 
In an hour or so we were to cross the frontier, and 
then, by way of Metz and Rheims, to push on to 
the Chateau de Griffecceur. 


As we approached Saarbruck, Julie’s : manner | 


grew restless, and there was something that jarred 


upon my ear in the hard irritable tone in which | 
she said, less, as it seemed, to me than to herself; | 


‘How they crawl, snails that they are, these 
German antediluvians ! 
But I could excuse this little outburst of petulance 


Shall we never get on?’ | 


“Look !’ she said to me ag | 


when I remembered the speaker's very natural | 


anxiety concerning her beloved aunt. Saarbruck 


was reached and passed without anything more | 
noticeable occurring than that I fancied I saw, | 


during the short halt which the train made there, 
the man in shabby black—Julie’s béte, noire, as 
in her playful way she now described him—skulk- 
ing among some empty cattle-trucks, and keeping 
a stealthy watch upon the door of our carriage; 
and it did occur to me that in such close attention 
as this there was something singular. But, pshaw! 
what could the rudeness or the morbid curiosity of 
some petty trader or needy clerk signify to my 
pretty friend or to myself! Perhaps Julie was 
right, and the fellow might have seen us before in 
Schlangenbad, and wonder whether we were a 
runaway couple, or how we came to travel together. 
And I must own, thought I to myself, that there 
is an odd, out-of-the-way, Gretna-Green flavour 
attaching to our trip that would astonish a foreigner 
immensely, And then the train rattled off again, 
and I forgot the inquisitive fellow-voyager in the 
threadbare coat. 

Julie, from the moment of our quitting Saarbruck, 
was in excellent spirits. She chatted gaily, her 
eyes sparkled, and her laugh was louder than ever 
I remembered it to have been before, so that I hardly 
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recognised the tearful girl who had left Schlangen- 
bad under my escort. Hitherto, I am forced to 
confess, that the pleasure of my journey with the 
fair Julie had scarcely come up to the mark of 
my previous anticipations. She had been silent, 
abstracted, and had made no effort to sustain the 
ever-flagging conversation, so that I was more than 
once half inclined to regret my own quixotry in 
curtailing my holiday by a week to undertake 
what seemed a thankless office. But now she was 
herself again ; only with a buoyancy of spirits that 
matched well with her bright eyes and piquant 
smile; and I began to think that a sojourn at 
Griffeceur might be agreeable enough with such a 
companion, and to consider myself a brute for my 
late discontent. ‘Here is Forbach,’ cried my 
volatile charge; ‘and, in a few minutes more, 
France.’ 

But there is many a slip, proverbially, between 
the cup and the lip; and, on entering the frontier 
station of Forbach, the door of our carriage was 
immediately wrenched open, while an imposing 
force of Prussian gendarmes stood ready to enforce 
obedience with the peremptory order of their 
brigadier that we should alight. Remonstrance 
proving of no avail, we complied; and I found 
myself at once seized by two pair of horny hands, 
and roughly hustled away across the platform, 
through a sort of guard-room, and, finally, into a 
prison-like apartment, sparely furnished with 


at once forcibly removed me to a small room, bare 
of all furniture save a truckle-bed and a broken 
chair, and the window of which, grated with iron, 
looked out on a yard full of rusty iron and coke 
heaps. And here, without a word of explanation, 
they locked me in, and left me. 

My feelings, as I gazed out through the barred 
casement on the dreary view beyond, were anything 
but enviable. That some gross blunder had been 
the motive of my arrest, I was too much a man of 
the world to doubt. Probably some notorious 
offender, whose personal appearance, in official 
opinion, tallied with mine, had been signalled by 
telegraph to the authorities ; and my detention was 
due to the belief that 1 was a missionary of the 
Red Republic, or, perhaps, a London pickpocket 
or Hamburg forger. My arrest, annoying as it was, 
however, vexed me less than the fear that poor 
Julie should have met with harsh treatment as my 
supposed accomplice. Of course the mistake would 
soon be discovered, and we should be set at liberty ; 
but it was intolerable to think that one so deli- 
cately nurtured as Mademoiselle de Bellemine 
should be subjected to rough handling and the 
indignity of confinement within prison bounds, 
Thus I mused, while the shadows lengthened, and 
hour after hour went by ; while the distant noises 
of the station sounded on my ear like the far-off 
sound of the sea. 

Would no one ever come? I was cross and 


wooden benches and an ink-stained table, at which 
were seated three or four stern-looking men, 
functionaries of government evidently, by the civil 
uniforms which two of them wore, while the third 
was a grizzled captain of Prussian infantry. 


hungry, as well as deeply anxious on Julie’s 
account. The day wore wearily on. It was getting 
dusk when heavy steps resounded in the passsage 
without ; the key turned in the rusty lock, and 
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| the functionaries gruffly. 
| whether you can speak German. 
| hardly have been selected for such a mission unless 


‘Your name, age, and occupation?’ said one of 
“s 
You would 


you were somewhat of a linguist.’ 
‘Mission?’ ejaculated I in hopeless bewilder- 


| ment. ‘I cannot pretend even to guess your mean- 
| ing; but if you are in authority, as 1 presume, it 
| is for you to make amends for this unwarrantable 
| proceeding. 
| with me—of Mademoiselle—of my sister, I mean ? 


What has become of the lady who is 


She, surely, is not to be subjected to the unpleasant 


| consequences of your most extraordinary mistake 
| or caprice, whichever it may be!’ 


There was a 
general laugh, but not of a very good-humoured 


| sort; and when it died away, the ring of stern faces | 
around me looked all the sterner for that outburst 


of grim mirth. 

* Your name ?’ demanded my former interlocutor, 
and this time in the tone of one who was disposed 
to endure no trifling. 

‘Percy Carlyon Phipps, late attaché to the 
British legation at Madrid,’ I replied. 


‘And as such you wrote down your name, and | 


the name of your sister, in the hotel-book at 
Mayence, yesterday ?’ was the next query. 

‘Certainly, I replied. ‘Here is my passport.’ 
And I offered it for their inspection. To my sur- 
prise, a murmur of indignation, in which the very 
gendarmes took part, ran round the room. 

‘Upon my word, sir, you brazen it out well,’ 
said the Prussian captain, growing red in the face 
as he glared upon me with his angry eyes. ‘ Your 
national effrontery is only to be matched by your 
national Jevity.—Close arrest !’ he bawled, by way 
of tag to this polite speech ; and the watchful police 


do not inquire | 


the most civil-spoken of the three official person- 
ages with whom I had been confronted, came, 
followed by two or three gendarmes, to tell me 
that I ‘was at liberty to continue my journey’ 
‘We have at last,’ he added, ‘been able to elicit 
the real truth from your travelling companion ; 
and I must say, Herr Phipps, that you have only 
yourself to blame for any little inconvenience to 
which you have been subjected. We took you, 
you must know, for a French spy ’ 

‘How preposterous!’ said 1 impatiently; but 
the official waved his hand to request that 1 would 
resume my character as a listener. 

‘For a French spy,’ he added gravely ; ‘for one 
of those secret agents whom the French Ministry 
of War sends almost daily to sketch our German 
forts, and make plans of our German strongholds ; 
and whose prying eyes note every weak point in 
our defences. Your companion is one of the ablest 
of these.’ 

‘How? I exclaimed, actually rubbing my eyes, 
to make sure that I was not asleep and dreaming. 
‘J have no such companion. The young lady’ 

sut here the Prussian commissary of police cut 
me short. ‘The young lady,’ he said, smiling, ‘is 
| about the most artful scout in French pay, and has 
| been sketching our fortifications, examining the 
| Rhine ferries, and eluding the vigilance of our 
| police for weeks.—You stare, Mr Phipps; but I 
| assure you that the person whom you attempted to 
| pass off as your sister, that Mademoiselle Julie de 
| Bellemine, hastening on the wings of filial devotion 
to the bedside of an invalid aunt, is really the Sub- 

} Lieutenant Amedée Victor Gros, of the artillery, 
and as clever and impudent a scamp as ever 
graduated at the military school of St Cyr. That 
| is the whole truth.’ And 60, indeed, did it turn out, 
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With the procés-verbal before my eyes, signed, in 

ulie’s well-known dainty handwriting, with the 
masculine names of the author of this audacious 
travesty, I was gradually brought to see myself as 
the dupe I was. It appeared that this young 
wretch, on account of his effeminate appearance 
and insinuating address, had been chosen to explore 
the Prussian fortified towns; and that it was not 
until the search for the disguised French spy made 
Schlangenbad too hot to hold him, that he formed 
the hopeful project of making me help him to 
recross the frontier in a feigned character. Who 
had played the part of Madame de Granmaison, 
my informant did not know; but he assured me 
that the historical Chateau de Griffecour was a 

urely imaginary castle ; and that I had, in fact, 
een a mere tool in the artful hands of the sot- 

disant Julie. 

‘Whom,’ added the commissary, ‘we shall keep 
in strong lodgings, at Stettin or at a for a 
few months, or perhaps weeks, until the French 
authorities find it convenient to claim him. He 
takes his imprisonment gaily, as the fortune of 
war. As for you, Herr Phipps, I trust this will be 
a warning to you to use greater prudence in the 
future.’ 

There was a train starting almost immediately 
for France ; and, with a heavy heart and a crest- 
fallen aspect, I took my place in it. Another 
train, bound for North Germany, stood on the 
opposite line of rails, also waiting to start; and as 
our carriages began to move, a head, not now 
decorated by any luxuriant crop of fictitious curls, 
was thrust out of a window, and with a ringing 
burst of laughter, a mocking voice exclaimed : 
‘Bien des choses, Monsieur, 4 Mademoiselle votre 
sceeur!’ Such was the last adieu of the odious sub- 
lieutenant—the farewell of the bewitching niece of 
Madame de Granmaison. 


COINCIDENCES. 
SHAKSPEARE’s sturdy Welshman, who made the 
famous comparison between Henry of England and 
Alexander of Greece, beginning, ‘There is a river 
in Macedon ; and there is also moreover a river at 
Monmouth : it is called Wye, at Monmouth ; but it 
is out of my prains what is the name of the other 
river ; but ’tis all one, ’tis alike as my fingers is 
to my fingers, and there is salmons in both,’ was 
a lover of coincidences, and saw ‘figures in all 
things.” Reversing Fluellen’s idea, some folks see 
all things in figures, or at least a great deal more 
than is dreamed of in the mathematician’s philo- 
sophy. Frenchmen are notably clever in this way, 
and they have managed to collect a goodly quantity 
of curious examples of numerical coincidences 
connected with the history of their own land. 
Thus the number fourteen has been discovered 
to be of great historical import. The first king of 
France named Henry was consecrated on the 14th 
of May 1029; on the 14th of May 1588, the 
Parisians rose against Henry III.; and the last 
Henry was assassinated upon the 14th of May 
1610. Henri de Bourbon was the fourteenth 
king who bore the titles of France and Navarre, 
and in his name we find just fourteen letters, 
Henry IV. was born in December 1553—the 
figures of which date added together make four- 
teen—exactly fourteen centuries, fourteen decades, 


and fourteen years, after the birth of Christ. His 


first wife, Margaret of Valois, was born on the 
14th of May 1552; the battle of Ivry was fought 
and won on the 14th of March 1590; on the 
14th of May in the same year, the white-plumed 
hero was beaten in the fauxbourgs of Paris; and 
on the 14th of November, the Sixteen swore to die 
rather than obey his rule. On the same day, six 
years later, was registered the papal bull empower- | 
ing the legate of Rome to nominate an occupant | 
of the French throne to Henry's exclusion ; on the | 
14th of December 1599, he was reconciled to the 
Duke of Savoy ; and on the 14th of May 1610, | 
he was stabbed by Ravaillac in the Rue de la | 
Ferronnerie ; the assassin’s opportunity being sup- 
plied him by the stoppage of the royal carriage, 
owing to the narrowness of the street, which, fifty- | 
six years before, Henry II. had ordered to be wid- | 
ened, his unfulfilled order bearing date the 14th of 
May. It will be noticed that one date, that of the | 
14th of May, plays a prominent part in this cata- | 
logue of coincidences ; and upon that same date, 
in 1643, Louis XIII. died—the figures 1, 6, 4, 3, 
when added, again producing the magical number | 
of fourteen. Louis XIV. ascended the throne in | 
1643 ; died in 1715, equal to fourteen again ; and 
lived to the age of 77—seven and seven making 
fourteen. Louis XV. died in 1774, a date supply- | 
ing the same number, both in its extremes and the 
sum of its central figures. Louis XVI. had reigned 
just fourteen years when he summoned the States- | 
general, destined to bring about the Revolution ; | 
on the 14th of July 1789, the Bastille was destroyed ; 
and in 1814 the Bourbons were restored—a year 
bearing the all-important number, not only in its 
figures, but likewise in their sum. On the 14th of 
July 1815, Napoleon informed Captain Maitland 
that he threw himself upon England’s protection ; | 
on the 14th of July 1870, diplomatic relations 
were broken off between France and Prussia ; and | 
lastly, on the 14th of August, Marshal Bazaine’s 
army retreated over the Moselle before the advanc- | 
ing legions of Germany. 
Twenty-one was a fateful number to Louis XVI: 
he was married to Marie Antoinette at Vienna, by 
the sending of the ring, upon the 2Ist of Apmil | 
1770; on the 21st of June, the marriage was cele- | 
brated at Paris by a magnificent display of fire- | 
works, when a panic ensued among the sightseers, | 
and three thousand people were more or less | 
injured ; on the 21st of January 1781, the birth of 
the Dauphin was celebrated by a féte at the Hotel- 
de-Ville ; on the 2lst of June 1791, Louis made 
his memorable flight to Varennes ; and he died on 
the scaffold upon the 21st of January 1793. Robe- 
spierre fell in 1794; by adding the sum of these 
figures to the date itself, we get 1815, when 
Napoleon’s star sank for ever at Waterloo ; oper- 
ating again in the same way, we have 1830, when 
the revolution deprived the elder branch of the 
Bourbons of the throne of France, to the profit of 
Louis-Philippe. Louis-Philippe was born in 1773, 
and was called to the throne in 1830; the addition 
of 1, 7, 7, 3 to that date makes 1848; Queen 
Amelie was born in 1782; by adding the figures 
of that date to 1830, we again get 1848; their 
marriage took place in 1809—add the component 
figures to 1830, and the result is once more 
1848, which saw the end of the Orleans dynasty. 
Napoleon III. was born in 1808, and crowned 
emperor in 1853 ; add 1853 to 1, 8, 0, 8, and we 
have 1870: the beautiful Eugenie was born in 
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1826 ; add 1, 8, 2, 6 to 1853, and again 1870 comes 
to the fore, to see Napoleon a prisoner in Ger- 
many, his wife and heir exiles in England, and 
France once more a republic. But prophecies based 
upon numerical coincidences are apt to disappoint 
believers in them, for sooner or later all such 
magical sequences of figures break down, as they 
broke down in the case of the popes. Pius VI. 
was succeeded by Pius VII. ; 7 and 6 added to 10 
makes 23—Pius VII. died in 1823: then came Leo 
XII; 12 and 7 and 10 equals 29—Leo died in 
1829, and was succeeded by Pius VIII.; 8, 12, and 
10 gives 30, and Pius died in 1830, and made room 
for Gregory XVI., who, as a collector of these 


curiosities says, ought to have died in 1834; but | 


Gregory broke the charm by living a great deal too 
long ; and candidates for the tiara can no longer 
calculate with any certainty when their chance 
will come, for even the belief, founded upon 
experience, that no pope will ever reign twenty- 
five years, seems likely to be upset by the obstinate 
longevity of the first infallible occupant of St 
Peter's chair, although as a temporal prince, per- 
haps, he has already ceased to reign. 

Eighty-eight was a fatal number to the Stuarts. 
James III. was assassinated in 1488, after his defeat 
by his rebellious subjects at Sauchie Burn. Another 
James lost the crown of the three kingdoms in 
1688 ; and in 1788, Prince Charles Edward Casimir 
Stuart died at Rome. Humbler individuals than 
kings and pretenders have been the subjects of 
numerical coincidences. Delpini, a once popular 
clown, had a strong presentiment that he should 
die in the year ’8; he did die in 1828, at the age 
of 88, in the parish of St Martin, London, having 
been born in that of St Martin, Rome. In 1869, 
aman is said to have died at Troyes whose name 
contained but three letters, as his left hand had 
but three fingers. He was born on the 3lst of 
January ; he lived in a room on the third story of 
number three, in the street of the Three Blind 
Men. His death happened at thirty-three minutes 
past three, after taking three glasses of spirits with 
three friends ; in his purse at the time were just 
three francs and three sous, in his pocket three 


small cakes, and he wore three coats and three | 
pair of trousers. A curious triplicate coincidence | 
occurred at Bar-sur-Aube, France, in 1866, when | 
the civil registry there recorded one hundred and | 
six births, one hundred and six marriages, and one | 
hundred and six deaths, 

An old epitaph runs: 


On a Thursday she was born, 
On a Thursday made a bride, 
On a Thursday put to bed, 
On a Thursday broke her leg, 
And on a Thursday died. 


What Thursday was to the nameless dame, Tuesday 


was to that very high churchman, Thomas a} 
Becket. On a Tuesday he was translated, on a| 
Tuesday the peers of the realm sat against him at | 
Northampton, on a Tuesday he was banished, on a | 
Tuesday the Lord appeared to him at Pontiniac, | 
saying: ‘Thomas, Thomas, my church shall be | 
glorified in thy blood!’ Upon a Tuesday he | 
returned from exile, upon a Tuesday he was | 
murdered, and upon a Tuesday he was canonised. | 
Pope Sixtus V. was born, became a monk, and | 
made general of his order, upon a Wednesday, and 
on the same day received his cardinal’s hat, and 


| of the corpse with a short cloak. Thus did the 


was elected pope. Thursday was a fatal day with 
the Tudors, for on that day died Henry VIIL, 
Edward VI, Queen Mary, and Elizabeth ; while, 
in later times, Saturday has proved ominous to 
English royalty—William III. and every one of 
the Georges dying upon Saturday, a day that 
robbed our own Queen of the ‘ Life of her life.’ 
Philip of Macedon had reason to keep high 
holiday on the 6th of April; on that day he took 
Pontidea, on that day his general Parmenio over- 
threw the Illyrians, on that day his horse carried 
off the prize at the Olympic games, and on that 
day his famous son was born—destined to win a 
great sea-fight, triumph over Darius, and die upon 
his father’s fortunate day. The 19th of August 
is the anniversary alike of Augustus’s adoption, 
the commencement of his consulship, his triumph 
over the Triumviri, and of his death. Upon the 
3d of September 1649, Oliver Cromwell marched 
upon Drogheda; on the 3d of September 1650 
he won the battle of Dunbar; and the following 
year made the day more famous by scattering 
the hopes of the royalists at Worcester, ‘after 
a stiff contest of four or five hours;’ and on 
the 3d of September 1658, England’s great un- 
crowned king was called to his rest. Charles V. 
was born upon the 24th of February 1500, defeated 
Francis of France at Pavia on the 24th of February 
1525, and was crowned emperor on the same day 
five years afterwards. Charles II. was born on the 
29th of May 1630, restored the 29th of May 1660, 
and two important events of his reign—the defeat of 
his fleet by the Dutch, and the breaking out of the 
Covenanters’ rebellion—occurred on the same day. 
Napoleon the Great was crowned upon the 2d of 
December 1804, and won his great victory at Aus- 
terlitz exactly twelve months afterwards ; the coup 
@état of his nephew took place on the 2d of De- 
cember 1851, and the Empire was proclaimed upon 
the first anniversary of that achievement. Upon 
the 13th of October 1832, a deputation onteal at 
Munich to tender the crown of Greece to Otho, 
and on the very same day thirty years later, King 
Otho left Athens for ever. Some of these datal 
coincidences are singular enough ; but an example 
supplied by the criminal records of our neighbours 
it would be difficult to match. One Jean Marie 
Dubarry was executed for parricide upon the 12th 
of February 1746 ; and upon the 12th of February 
1846, a descendant of his, bearing exactly the same 
names, suffered the same fate for the same crime. 
Josephus was amazed at the fact of the second 
Temple being burned by the Romans in the same 
month, and on the identical day of the month 
that Nebuzaradan, the captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
guards, brought the Temple of Solomon to desola- 
tion. Some Jewish doctors carry the coincidence 
still further, and aver that the officiating Levites 
were singing the same psalm—‘ He shall bring 
upon them their own iniquity, and he shall cut 
them off in their own wickedness ; yea, the Lord 
our God shall cut them off’—upon both occasions. 
When Henry II. lay dying, says old Capgrave, 
‘those who stood round him gave way to such 
rapacity, that his body was long allowed to lie 
bare, until a certain boy covered the lower limbs 


surname appear to be fulfilled which he had borne 
of Henry Curtmanteles, that is, with a short coat, 
for he was the first to introduce short coats from 
Anjou into England’ The same chronicler makes 
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Henry of Agincourt die a day earlier than he really 
did, apparently only for the purpose of manufac- 
turing a sort of coincidence. ‘His end fell well on 
the feast of Saint Felix, for he was felicitous in all 
things—felicitous in endowing the church, felici- 
tous in ordering more clearly the divine offices, 
felicitous in the administration of justice, and in 
fine, felicitous in all his life. And as the blessed 
Felix laid low the statues by the breath of his most 
strong faith, so did the king shatter the statues of 
| the heretics with the hammer of his justice, and 
| burn them to ashes, lest the cross of the church 
should be spotted with their doctrines, and the 
company of the faithful destroyed by the false- 
hearted.’ Some historical predictions resolve them- 
selves into mere coincidences, When Henry IV. 
is told that he swooned in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
Shakspeare makes him say: 

Laud be to Heaven !—even there my life must end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years, 

I should not die Dut in Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land : 

But bear me to that chamber; there I’Il lie; 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 


The great Lancastrian leader, the Duke of Somerset, 
was warned to shun castles, and met his death 
close by the Castle Inn, St Albans: 


Underneath an alehouse paltry sign, 
The Castle of St Albans, Somerset 
Hath made the wizard famous in his death. 


So, in 1450, the Duke of Suffolk was warned the 
Tower would be fatal to him: he met his death on 
board a ship named St Nicholas of the Tower, 
commanded by Walter Whitmore, the sound of 
whose name makes Shakspeare’s Suffolk start and 
exclaim : 

Thy name affrights me, in whose sound is death. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

And told me that by water I should die; 


and certainly if the duke could make such a 
miserable pun in such miserable circumstances, he 
deserved his fate. There was something like a 
| coincidence in the circumstances attending the rise 
| in turn of the rival Houses of Lancaster and York : 
thus, Richard II., the son of a warrior famous for 
his victories over the French, ascended the throne 
| when a minor, and by his weakness as a ruler lost 
| his crown, and admitted the House of Lancaster to 
| the throne of England in the person of Henry IV., 
who, rumour said, met his death by poison, although 
no proofs were ever forthcoming. Henry VI. 
became king in his minority, and he too, the son 
of the hero of Agincourt, lost his inheritance 
chiefly through his own weakness, and gave way 
to the representative of the House of York, 
Edward 1V., who was popularly supposed to have 
met with foul play. 

When André wrote his satirical Cowchase, in ridi- 
cule of an expedition commanded by the American 
general Wayne, ending with the lines, 

Lest the same warrior-drover Wayne 
Should catch and hang the poet, 


he little thought he was anticipating a sad truth, 
and that he should really be taken prisoner by 
some of Wayne’s division, to die the ignominious 
death at which he jested. Archbishop Usher, 
when a young man, preached a sermon in Dublin 


in 1601, from the text, ‘And thou shalt bear the 


iniquity of the house of Judah forty days, I have 
appointed thee each day for a year. Applying this 
to the governing powers of Ireland, he said: * And 
then those whom you now embrace shall be your 
ruin, and you shall bear their iniquity. At the 
time, this was looked upon merely as an outburst 
from a young hater of popery ; but when exactly 
forty years afterwards the Irish rebellion broke 
out, and thousands of Protestants were murdered, 
his words were remembered, and held a proof he 
had the gift of prophecy ; although it is not likely 
Usher had any more idea of the fulfilment of 
what he said, than Napoleon when he wrote to 
Maximilian upon his displaying symptoms of with- 
drawing his acceptance of the Mexican throne: 
‘What would you say to me, if, after you had been 
in Mexico three years, I were to say the same 
thing to you?’ And yet that was precisely what the 
emperor did suggest at the expiration of the period 
he had named. Nor, probably, did the writer of 
the warning lines in the Unita Cattolica— 


Maximilian, go not too far; 
Turn again, Max, to Miramar. 
The crumbling Aztec throne’s a chalice, 
Brimful of Gallic froth and malice. 
Who trusts the deceiver, who hopes against hope, 
In the folds of the purple may find a rope !— 


deem he was to prove a true seer; true as the lot 
Victor Noir drew in jest three days before he met 
his death at the hands of Prince Pierre Bonaparte ; 
true as the prophetical inscription upon the boulder 
in the French river: ‘Those who have last seen 
me cried, and those who may again see me shall 
weep,’ brought to light by the drought of 1870, 
after lying covered by the waters for two hundred 
years. 

If Maximilian received the papal blessing when 
he started upon his ill-fated expedition, its issue is 
accounted for. Pio Nono blessed Charles Albert, 
and he succumbed to Radetsky at Novara; he 
blessed the king of Naples, and Garibaldi drove 
him from his throne ; he sent his blessing and the 
golden rose to Isabella of Spain, and she became 
an exile ; he blessed the first Roman railroad, and 
the first train ran off the line ; he blessed a convent 
of monks, and the convent fell down upon all that 
were in it. 

Scott’s agriculturist, Triptolemus, in the Pirate, 
discovers a horn full of silver coins under his 
hearth-stone, which disappears again through the 
agency of the oracular Norna’s creature, the dwarf. 
While the sheets of the novel were passing through 
the press, some workmen taking up the foundation 
of an old wall within a very short distance of the 
supposed residence of Norna of the Fitful Head, 
came upon a hearth-stone, under which they found 
a horn filled with coins of the Heptarchy. Another 
literary coincidence was pointed out by a writer in 
the Times, The last paragraph of The Mutual 
Friend, the last completed work of Charles Dickens, 
recounts how, upon the 9th of June 1865, the great 
novelist narrowly escaped being killed in a terrible 
railway accident, and concludes with these words: 
‘J remember, with devout thankfulness, that I can 
never be much nearer parting company with my 
readers for ever than I was then, until there shall 
be written against my life the two words with 
which I have this day closed this book—Tu Enb’ 
Just five years afterwards, on the very same day 
of the very same month, The End came. 
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One September day in 1852, the Queen, passing 
through the woods on her way to Alt-na-Giuthasack, 
missed her watch, a present from the Duke of 
Wellington, and despatched a messenger to Bal- 
moral to inquire if it had been left behind. He 
returned to say the precious time-keeper was safe, 
and brought with him a letter from Lord Derby, 
announcing that Britain had lost ‘her pride, her 
glory, her hero,’ and the Queen her most devoted, 
loyal, and faithful subject. Coincidences connected 
with deaths are perhaps the commonest of coinci- 
dences, but the following are worth making a note 
of. A young man named Stringfellow, of Sutton- 
on-Ashfield, disappeared rather mysteriously, and 
was sought for unsuccessfully, until a blacksmith 
dreamed the missing man had drowned himself in 
the Caudwell Water, some two miles distant, and 
that he had dragged him out by the back part of 
his boot. The Water was dragged, and at a second 
attempt the body of Stringfellow was brought to 
the surface, the drags having caught in the back 
of his boot and stocking. In 1741, a man named 
Bird was tried for the murder of a woman who 
had died of suffocation, through Bird, who was 
keeper of St Martin’s Watch-house, having one 
night forced a great number of women into the 
confined space of his ‘lock-up.’ He was sentenced 
to death, but the sentence was afterwards changed 
to transportation. ‘The vengeance of Heaven, 
however, followed this cruel man, in a manner so 
singular, that the neglect and punishment he had 
inflicted upon others seemed to be the only means 
chosen as a retribution upon himself, as, too many 
of the convicts being accidentally put into the 
hold of the ship that was carrying them to 
America, he was the only person among them all 
that was suffocated. 


Mr Stephen Britt, many 
years harbour-master of the port of Rye, was one 
of a family of six sons; three of his brothers were 
drowned at sea, one in Rotterdam harbour, and 
the fifth, a boy of eight, fell into a well, and met 


his death therein. The survivor of this fated 
family, who, like old Gonzalo, preferred a dry 
death, relinquished his sea-faring life, and even 
gave up the command of the harbour tug. He 
was not to escape, however. Returning one after- 
noon with another old salt from the mouth of the 
harbour, the boat capsized, and while his companion 
managed to reach the soft mud, and stick in it 
until aid came, poor Britt was carried away by a 
strong ebbing tide, and his body cast on shore an 
hour afterwards, William and Mary Douglas, a 
Lanarkshire pair, were born in the same house, 
brought into the world by the same midwife, 
baptised together, married, lived to the age of one 
hundred without experiencing a day’s illness, died 
as they were reposing side by side in bed, and 
were buried together under the font at which they 
had been baptised. A correspondent of Notes and 
Queries quotes a remarkable epitaph that was to 
be seen in Winchester Church in 1635, from which 
it appeared that a clerk of the privy-seal named 
Clarke had two sons, both named Thomas ; these 
two Thomases married two Amys, the heirs of 
both were Henries, and the heirs of those Henries 
both Thomases. Both the Amys were’ heiresses, 
and both of them bore their husbands two sons 
and a daughter, and both the daughters were 
issueless. 

Hutton, the historian of Derby, tells a pleasant 
story of his own grandfather, who had served under 


Cromwell at Marston Moor and Worcester. In 
1647, the regiment to which he belonged was 
passing over St Mary’s Bridge, Derby ; their atten- 
tion was attracted by a girl of fifteen standing upon 
a dyer’s beating-log while lading water into he 
pail. Hutton, ‘for the fun of the thing,’ dis- 
mounted, and threw a large stone, to frighten the 
girl with the sudden splash, but, aiming badly, he 
managed to break her head, and, for fear of the 
consequences, hastened to the front. On obtaining 
his discharge, he settled in Derby, and after a time 
got married. Conversing one day with his wife 
about old times, he mentioned the affair of the 
stone, and was astonished to learn she was the 
identical damsel for whose death he had often 
reproached himself. In the Annual Register for 
1813, we find the following: Some time ago, a sea- 
man belonging to the Arrogant died, and the wages 
due to him were claimed by his brother, John 
Carr, of 4 Spicer Street, Shadwell. On inquiry, 
however, it was found that Mary Carr, his sister, 
residing in Louth, Ireland, had been appointed 
executrix. Orders were given to send her the 
necessary papers, but, by some mistake, these were 
forwarded to the address of the first claimant at 4 
Spicer Street. In this street were two No. 4s, 
and the papers were delivered at one wherein 
dwelled a woman named Mary Carr, who applied 
for and received the money, although she was not 
in any way related to the dead sailor. 

Dr Doran tells of a comical coincidence of 
which the rector, curate, and congregation of a 
western village were the victims. The rector and 
his curate both returned to their duty, after a long 
absence, upon the same day. The curate took the 
morning service, and preached so well as to astonish 
his hearers. In the evening, the rector, who had 
officiated in a neighbouring parish in the morning, 
ascended the pulpit, and rather surprised his flock 
by giving out the same text as the curate had 
chosen in the forenoon. Their surprise became 
puzzled wonderment when they found it was not 
only the same text but the same sermon ; and one 
can imagine the horror of the listening curate. 
The fact was, rector and curate had each purchased 
some lithographed sermons, and were so unlucky 
as to inaugurate their return home with the same 
one. Good as this story is, it is capped by the 
misadventure attending three young candidates 
for a Scotch ministry. The first one put upon his 
trial, while putting on his robes, Leseusal to 
descry an ancient-looking well-worn roll of paper, 
which proved to be a sermon upon the text, 
‘ Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in tents.’ Seeing 
that the old sermon was much better than his 
new one, the aspirant to pulpit honours took 
possession of it, delivered it as his own, and then 
returned it to its old resting-place. The sermon 
was a good one, and pleased the hearers, although 
they would have preferred one delivered without 
book. Great was their astonishment the following 
Sunday when preacher number two treated them 
with the same sermon from the same text; but it 
was too much for Scottish patience when a third 
minister, falling into the same trap, commenced 
his sermon by announcing that ‘Jacob was a plain 
man, dwelling in tents;’ and one old woman 
relieved the feelings of her fellow-sufferers by 
exclaiming: ‘Deil dwell’um! Is he never gaun 
to flit ?’ 

A curious application of mathematical science 
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to determine the chances of coincidence in writing 
one’s name was made a few years ago in a will- 
case tried at Boston, in America. One of the parties 
to the cause produced a paper attached to the will 
in her favour, stating that nothing would induce 
the testator ever to alter her intentions, and that 
whatever document might afterwards be produced, 
that, and that only, was her true will. This strange 
declaration was duly signed; but the other side 
disputed the genuineness of the signature, alleging 
it had been traced from the original signature to 
the accompanying testament. This document had 
been executed in duplicate; there were, there- 
fore, three signatures for examination, and they 
were found to correspond with mathematical 
accuracy, not only letter for letter and space for 
space, but each of them had the same slant to the 
base line of the paper. Professor Pierce of Harvard 
College was called as a witness. He deposed that 
he had ascertained the relative frequency of coinci- 
dences in a number of the testator’s undoubted 
signatures, and arrived at the conclusion that the 
phenomenon of coincidence observable in the 
signatures before the court could only occur once 
in two thousand six hundred and sixty-six millions 
of millions of times—‘a number which far tran- 
scends human experience; so vast an improbability 
is practically an impossibility, and the coinci- 
dence which has here occurred must have, there- 
fore, originated in un intention to produce it’—and 
to this conclusion the court came, and the too 
exact forgers lost their game. 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 
In after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine,—Tgnnyson. 

THERE is one word now which, at Housewife’s 
table, where once all was liberty, is forbidden to be 
uttered—namely, the Belligerents. This is not 
merely because we are all ‘sick of the war,’ as with 
the annals of a slaughter-house, but because to 
take one side against the other would be unpar- 
donable when French or Prussian guests may be 
present ; and Housewife’s house, in common with 
that of other hospitable souls, has become an Asy- 
lum for the Alien. There we now learn from the 
Marquis of Carrabas, a discreet nobleman, who has 
always had confidence in the English funds, how 
treachery has been at the root of all the calamities 
of the Great Nation, and how they will all be 
retrieved—the day after to-morrow at latest. He 
is always in good hope and excellent spirits, though 
he deems this December weather in London to be 
an unparalleled barbarity of nature. 

‘Ah, said Mrs Housewife pitifully, ‘and how 
doubly sad to be exposed to it, Marquis, while 
knowing that your poor Paris lies bleeding, 

‘Well, no, madame,’ returned he naively ; ‘for 
surely London would be much worse to bear if I 
felt it was possible to be enjoying myself in the 
queen of cities.’ 

He belongs to that noble aristocracy which 
scorns to draw its sword for a country, even though 
it be its own, which has adopted democratic 
institutions ; and yet he is not without that patriot- 
ism which consists in wishing other nations to 


meet with the same troubles as have befallen our- 
selves, His natural buoyancy shewed a marked 
increase upon the news of a possible rupture 
between Russia and England: ‘Now the dance 
will go all round,’ chuckled he (referring to the 
general conflagration of Europe) ; ‘it is coming to 
be your turn, who have refused to aid beautiful 
France, to take a dose of the same medicine which 
has so impaired her complexion. Ha!’ 

Notwithstanding that perfidious Albion is so 
near its demolition—for America, it seems, is to 
‘plomp’ on us as soon as the northern eagle shews 
its talons—the Marquis is so good as to amuse him- 
self by endeavouring to acquire the English tongue, 
and this is what came of that the other night in 
Housewife’s drawing-room. There were two whist- 
tables, and at one of them Parson Gray happened 
to observe with respect to the score: ‘We are two 
to two, 

*Tu—tu—tu?’ muttered the Marquis. 
dat mean ? 

‘Two to two, are you?’ said Colonel Thunder- 
bomb, glancing at us from the other whist-table. 
‘That’s odd, for we’re two to two, too, 

‘Tu—tu—tu—tu!’ exclaimed the Marquis. ‘What 
a language! It sound like the horn of my native 
land? 

Herr Blumthal, on the other hand, who has been 
expelled from Paris on account of his guttural 
accent, can afford to be silent about the successes 
of his countrymen. ‘All we purpose is,’ remarks 
he, ‘that this war shall not have to be done over 
again. Once for all, now, we mean to conclude the 
matter.” At times, however, thinking of his million 
of armed men, he cannot forbear a sneer at the 
small numbers of the British army, which drives 
the Colonel to the verge of apoplexy. Mr Bitter 
Aloes, who is French to the back-bone (or would 
be so, as Funnydog says, if the limp creature 
had one), quite made friends with the Colonel the 
other night by whispering in his ear: ‘Never mind 
him, good sir; let us rather return good for evil, 
and hope, when the Prussians do take the place of 
the Grand Nation, that they will cease to put their 
knives half-way down their throats,’ 

And indeed every time I meet Herr Blumthal 
at dinner, it seems to me it must be his last per- 
formance of that feat. 

Only on those happy occasions when all the 
guests are English is Professor Puzzleton invited, 
because his views are ‘insular,’ and rather decided. 

‘Why are we hated, do you ask,’ says he, 
when Mr Aloes repeats his favourite observation, 
that England has not a friend in Europe. ‘For 
the same reason, sir, that rogues hate honest 
men, that the idle hate the diligent, that those 
in hot water hate those that are out of it. It is 
a cheap and easy mode of getting a character for 
magnanimity to abuse one’s native land, but in the 
case of England at least, it is, in my opinion, the 
role of an idiot; for, in the first place, let me tell 
you, there is no other country in the world where 
a man is permitted to indulge his humour in such 
a fashion at all. In Prussia you are “interned,” in 
France you are Cayenned, for venturing to find ever 
so little fault with the affairs of your own country ; 
and as for that “future engine of civilisation,” Russia, 
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she would civilise you with the knout, if you whis- 
pered half a syllable of incredulity in her infallible 
Czar. The municipality of St Petersburg, by-the- 
bye (in to-day’s paper), “approach” him, says their 
address, “ prostrate at his feet”—a nice position for 
“the common sense of the country” to make itself 
heard.’ 

‘You are not aware, perhaps,’ interposed Mr 
Aloes acidly, ‘that in our own court of St James’s 
it is de rigueur to retire from the presence of 
royalty backwards.’ 

‘I only hope that a bishop may some day break 
his neck at it,’ answered the Professor parentheti- 
cally. ‘Should the court decide to go on all-fours 
to-morrow, however, there is no Czar here to 
say to men: “ You shall fight ;” to women: “ You 
shall starve ;” which is the real gist of the matter. 
What we are now hated, and pronounced to be 
selfish for—we, forsooth, whose enormous debt has 
been solely caused by taking up other people’s 
quarrels—is just because we are wise enough to be 
independent of a single will, and even of any 
party, no matter how socially powerful. If we 
fight, it will be henceforth the whole nation that 
desires to do so.’ 

‘And in the meantime we are slapped in the 
face,’ interposed the Colonel. 

‘That is a soldier's view of the matter: 
council-board of our government is not, thank 
Heaven, a mess-table,’ 

‘ All the newspapers in London are pretty much 
of my opinion, however, observed Thunderbomb 
sarcastically. 

‘I am pleased, but astonished, to find you paying 
such attention to the voice of the Press, Colonel, 
since [ have remarked you have in general a great 


, 


upon a national question by such a consideration 
as that!’ 

‘I think if there was a corresponding decrease, 
instead of an increase,’ observed the Professor 
quietly, ‘the papers would not be quite so anxious 
to remind us of our wounded honour.’ 


‘I am glad to remember, Puzzleton, that your | 
views are always original,’ observed Housewife | 


gravely. 

‘So are not his jokes, however, remarked Mr 
Bitter Aloes. ‘I told that story of his about Jack 
and Jill, the other night, and somebody pointed it 
out to us in print, did they not, Funnydog ?” 

‘Yes, in a book called Dublin Acrostics. Per- 
haps the name suggested he might use it twice, 
or that since the book was out of Erin, it must 
also be always out of sight.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ said the Professor humbly ; 
‘it was told me as original, by an eminent per- 
sonage who shall be nameless,’ 

‘The devil it was!’ said the Colonel, with 
incredulity. 

‘Perhaps it was,’ returned the Professor calmly. 
‘ And talking of jokes and eminent personages, can 


anything be more humorous than the parcels of | 


stars and crosses which the Czar is always despatch- 
ing to the German princes at Versailles. Some- 
times (to save carriage, I suppose) he sends a 
telegram with the mere promise of one, as to the 


the | 


| sentiments,’ said the 


Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, this day: 
“T request thee to accept the order of St George, 
third class, which thou hast so well merited.® 
What a great practical humourist must his 
northern Majesty be, to let off such squibs and 
crackers! So far as I know, he has never been 
under fire in his life, and yet he deems himself so 
great a hero that his approbation—and a third- 
class ticket of approval—must needs be the very 
meed of valour. If the angels weep at the high- 
handed tricks of Jacks-in-office, they must surely 
smile at this fellows. And yet, I suppose, these 
“orders ” are accepted with all due submission and 
recognition. So, besides the burning and slaying, 
we may thank this war for a new phase of 
flunkeydom,’ 

‘I believe the Professor belongs to the Peace 
Society,’ observed Housewife, smiling, ‘and is 
therefore not to be argued with.—But what does 
Parson Gray say about war? It is not an unmixed 
evil, is it, your reverence ?’ 

‘Upon my life, answered the Parson frankly, ‘I 
see no good in this one, except to the army con- 
tractors. It was commenced on a false issue, by a 


|man who had just declared that his empire was 


Peace’ 

‘The event has proved that it certainly was not 
War, interrupted Mr Funnydog. 

‘And it has been going on from bad to worse 
and worst,’ continued Parson Gray with gravity. 
‘The thing that is called Honour, which each 
side flaunted on their flag at first, has long been 
worn away or washed out. Even the Turcos used 
to be buried by their enemies with military 
honours—though, for my part (but I’m not an 
army chaplain), I should as soon think of wasting 


| powder over a monkey who had been used to carry 


gun and drum—and now it has come to such a 
pass that captured officers do not even keep their 
parole. No, sir; do not ask me to see good ina 
conflict where Civilisation has utterly broken down, 
and left men base and savage; and Christianity 
herself only exhibits the power of a woman, to 
tend and heal’ 

‘My dear Parson, I am delighted with your 
Professor confidentially, as 
they walked together into the smoking-room. 
‘They have given me so much pleasure, that, in 
return, | must communicate to you an important 
secret. It’s a scheme I have long entertained for 
setting the Church of England on its legs again.’ 

‘Sir!’ ejaculated the Divine indignantly. ‘It 


| can stand perfectly well without your help, I do 


assure you. The religious census returns’ 

‘My good sir,’ interrupted the Professor, ‘ that 
counts the ladies. There is no doubt whatever 
that a great number of females do attend the ser- 
vices of the church ; but, unhappily, if you glance 
round you, even from your own pulpit, you see 
many more bonnets than bare heads. Come, con- 
fess it. The men don’t come as they should do,’ 

‘ Well, then—for argument’s sake—they don’t.’ 

‘Just so. Now, I’ve a plan to make them.’ 

‘Some newfangled absurdity of yours, Professor, 
I’m afraid.’ 

‘ Not at all, my dear sir. I propose to revive an 
old and revered custom, which is spoken of by Sir 
Walter Scott as being in use in some of the out-of- 
the-way kirks in Scotland—those, I suppose, 
“above the pass.” If you will only adopt it, I 
promise you would get nine male hearers where 
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you now get one. It’s nothing wrong, as you 
think ; it’s something we are just about to do our- 
selves.’ Here the Professor dropped his voice to a 
stage-whisper: ‘ Let ’em smoke.’ 

ter in the evening, and perhaps to remove the 
unpleasant impression caused among an orthodox 
circle by so flippant a proposition, the Professor 
favoured us with a charming social problem. 

‘Mr Jones says: “Eliza and I are born of the 
same parents ;” and yet Eliza is not Mr Jones's 
sister, nor is Mr Jones Eliza’s brother. What was 
Mr Jones?’ 

Answer (which nobody guesses), He was a Liar. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Great things for science have been achieved by 
means of the microscope; but these will now 
be outdone by the aid of an apparatus which 
the inventor calls ‘an aplanatic searcher, and 
which, when applied to the microscope, increases 
its power, its penetration, and capability of defi- 
nition to an almost incredible degree. Objects 
which under the best of ordinary microscopes 
appear as black patches, are seen to be full 
of beads, or lines, or grooves, or possessed of a 
fashion of some sort, with the aplanatic searcher. 
Some theories of vital organisation are built on 
discoveries made by the microscope ; and if these 
discoveries now prove to be delusions, the theories 
will have to be abandoned or rewritten. This is 
especially the case with the ‘germ theory’ and 
the theory of spontaneous generation. The minute 
disk of jelly in which the germ was supposed to 
lie, is now proved by the aplanatic searcher to be a 
delusion, a false image, due to nothing more than 
the imperfection of the object-glass. From this it 
will be understood that a revolution in microscopi- 
cal science may be looked for. The inventor of 
this new and searching apparatus is Dr Royston- 
Pigott. A full account thereof will shortly appear 
in the Philosophical Transactions ; meanwhile, some 
particulars have already been published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

The last Quarterly Report by the Registrar- 
general should be laid to heart by all who are 
earnest in their desire for national welfare. There 
was more fatal disease than there ought to have 
been, considering how much more knowledge we 
have of sanitary laws than formerly. In the three 


months, July to September, 7498 persons died of | 


scarlet fever, and 17,647 of summer diarrhea. 
And the sum-total of deaths throughout England 
was 124,258, being at the rate of 22°3 per thousand, 
or 1‘7 above the average of the quarter. This is 
not the first time that we have been informed that 
a hot dry summer is less favourable to health than 
a rainy season, or a summer with the average of 
rain. The Registrar repeats once more that much 
of the disease which he has to record might be 
prevented by sanitary measures, of which expe- 
rience has proved the efficacy, and he implies that 
it is the duty of all classes to do all that they 


can to promote cleanliness and health. He looks 
forward to the time when England shall shew to 
all nations the way by which men may be healed, 
and their physical and diviner faculties fully 
developed. ‘Should her example,’ he says, ‘ excite 
emulation in other countries, we shall see, besides 
the great struggles for the supremacy of races, 
common efforts to improve the conditions of life, 
to diffuse knowledge, to mitigate human suffering, 
to increase virtue, to elevate intelligence, and thus 
to conquer the standing armies of disease and 
death ; works of vaster amplitude and greater 
difficulty than the capture of cities, the subjuga- 
tion of nations, or the destruction of armies” Of 
course this means that all possible pains must be 
taken to discover the causes and occasions of dis- 
ease ; to find out why it is that while small-pox 
has been almost neutralised or ‘stamped out, 
scarlet fever has become so widespread and fatal. 
Is there anything in what we call our civilisation 
which promotes disease? In some quarters an 
opinion prevails that the large and increasing use 
of gas has much to do with the occurrence and 
diffusion of some novel forms of disease. 


No one will have forgotten the long-continued | 


heat and drought and clear sky of last summer. 


When compared with the weather that prevailed | 


in other regions, it appears the more surprising. 


Abundant rains fell in the Atlantic Ocean, where | 
we might believe they were not Wanted, while | 
none fell in England. Then we learn from a state- | 
ment in the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological | 
Society, that in Iceland the weather, except as | 
regards warmth, was the opposite of ours. In July | 
and August, during five weeks, there was not a | 


single dry day, and the temperature was from sixty 


to sixty-four degrees generally, and seventy degrees | 
in some of the valleys, an amount perhaps unpre- | 


cedented in those latitudes. Being accompanied 
by continuous fog and calm, it proved intolerable 


to the natives. The effect on the ice and snow has | 
been extraordinary. The mountains have lost the | 
greater part of their frozen covering, and some of | 


the largest glaciers have, to quote the words of 
the writer, ‘ become very small and insignificant,’ 
The manufacture of gun-cotton has been so much 
improved, that it is more and more used for 
quarrying, mining, and military purposes. The 


cotton is now made in a compressed form, which | 


can be handled and transported with safety, and 


can be exploded by detonation only. If set on | 


fire without detonation, it burns away harmlessly. 
This fact is greatly in favour of increasing use. 
About one hundred tons of the cotton are now 
sold yearly for blasting in quarries and mines, a 


quantity equal at least to five hundred tons of | 


gunpowder. In the slate quarries in Wales, it is 


| largely employed ; and there, and in mines, the 


workmen find the advantage of having no smoke 
after a blast, for gun-cotton makes no smoke. In 
military operations, this would also be an advan- 
tage; and among the experiments made of late, 
proof has been obtained of the important service 
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Sievert 
that gun-cutton may be made to render in sudden 
demolitions ; blowing down a gate, a wall, or 
stockade, for example. Eight disks of the cotton, 
weighing half-a-pound each, were nailed to an 
eighteen-inch wall, and fired by the electric spark: 
not a brick of the wall was left standing. A 


Martello tower, near Rye, with walls varying from 
7 feet 6 inches to 12 feet thick, and an arched 
roof 4 feet 3 inches thick, was shattered to pieces 
by two hundred pounds of gun-cotton, with no 
smoke, no loud roar, and but little scattering of 
Twelve hundred pounds of gun- 


the materials. 
powder would have been required to produce the | 
same effect. In blasting rocks or wrecks under water, | 
gun-cotton is far more effectual than gunpowder; | 
the plug or disk of cotton has only to be wrapped 
in tarred paper, and placed in any fissure of the 
rocks, when it is ready for its destructive action. 
Not unfrequently it will do its work if only laid on 
the surface. And, recently, sunken wrecks in the 
Thames below Woolwich, and near the Nore, 
which could not be broken up by gunpowder, 
have been utterly destroyed by gun-cotton. The 
effect of the blast, as seen on the surface, is | 
described as surprising: first a shiver and a leap- | 
ing up of innumerable jets, and then an up-rush of | 
a great bank of water thirty feet in height, followed 
by swirls of mud, large quantities of splintered | 
wood, and dead fishes. With these results, it | 
is clear that gun-cotton will become available for | 
torpedoes and military mines; and withal, there | 
is, as Colonel Fisher says, ‘the inestimable advan- | 
tage, that those who are engaged in its manufacture | 
or in its use are not daily treading on the verge of 
a volcano, their lives depending on so slight a con- 
tingency as a spark from a chimney, a nail in a 
boot, or a grain of grit on the floor. Moreover, 
the fatal accidents that often happen from gun- 
powder during mining or blasting, especially in 
the excitement of battle, cannot happen with gun- 
cotton.’ 

Silk can be dissolved in acid. It is found that 
this solution, when mixed with nitrate of silver, | 
forms a highly sensitive material, which promises | 
to be useful in photography. One of its merits is, 
that it admits of a photograph being taken with 
great rapidity. 

It is very gratifying to find that art is cul- 
tivated in distant colonies. By the last mail | 
from Australia, we hear of an improved process | 
of photo-lithography, invented by Mr Starkie 
of Sydney. The print from the negative, with 
which the operation commences, is laid at once, 
without after-treatment, face downwards on a 
stone, and passed through the press. The paper | 
is moistened on the back, and gradually washed 
off, leaving only a faint impression of the drawing 
on the stone. A peculiar kind of ink is then 
rubbed in, but is absorbed only by those parts of 
the stone covered by the drawing; so that, after 
washing, the stone is ready to be printed from as 
in ordinary lithography. The merits of this new | 
process are, that it occupies but a few minutes, and | 
requires less of delicate manipulation than other 
kinds of photo-lithography, and that it can be used | 
to copy drawings and engravings. 

A Great Exhibition has been held this year in 
Sydney. Considering the locality and the circum- | 
stances under which it was brought together, it is | 
regarded as having excelled the Exhibition in | 
London in 1862, and that of Paris in 1867. 


Prying into the secrets of nature has been greatly 
facilitated by the invention of the spectroscope ; 
and it appears that an inquisitive American i 
been examining the spectrum of the firefly. He 
finds it composed of rays which tell powerfully on 
vision, but give out no heat. 

Examples of what are called freaks of nature 
have been exhibited at the Entomological Society : a 
caterpillar from Borneo, green in colour, sprinkled 
with pink capsules, and looking exactly like moss ; 
and two kinds of tree-spiders which, when lying 
on a leaf with folded legs, closely resemble bird- 
droppings. 

A fact interesting to mineralogists and geologists 
has been brought to light at the gold-fields in 
Australia, namely, that the quantity of gold in 
quartz does not diminish with the depth in all 
cases, for in some mines the gold is still abundant 
at a depth of six hundred and fifty feet, and shews 
no signs of diminution. And we hear from 
America that recent discoveries in Omaha, Color- 
ado, and other south-western states, lead to the 
conclusion that the yield of silver is about to 
increase to a surprising extent. Side by side with 
this we may place a yield still more surprising, 
namely, the wheat-crop of the United States, which 
this year amounts to 1,250,000,000 bushels ! 

Des Cloizeaux, the ablest of French crystallog- 
raphers, to whom the Royal Society have just 
awarded their Rumford Medal, has discovered a 
fact important to geologists, namely, that felspar 
has never been subjected to a heat exceeding six 
hundred centigrade. It is a fact which can be 
proved by examining the optic axis of felspar 
before and after the heating. 

Mr Palmer of Cambridge, who, as we mentioned 
some months ago, would go back to Arabia (where 
he had assisted in the survey of Mount Sinai), and 
explore the Wilderness of the Wanderings, has 
recently returned to England with many valuable 
observations, records of antiquities, and copies of 
ancient inscriptions. He was accompanied by Mr 
Tyrwhitt Drake, a gentleman of much experience 
in eastern travel, and the report of their travels 
and discoveries is remarkable. Taking the limit 
of last year’s Ordnance Survey as their starting- 
point, they crossed the desert and the Land of 
Moab to Palestine and Jerusalem, and afterwards 
spent some time in the land of Edom. They 
believe that they have determined the route by 
which the Israelites commenced their wanderings, 
and have fixed the site of Kibroth Hattaavah, the 


| place described in Numbers xi., where remains of 


a great camp are still to be seen. Farther to the 
east they discovered ‘ four large cities, of which the 


| existence was previously unknown, or only sus- 
| pected ;’ also what appears to be the Kadesh of 


Scripture ; and if this be established, it furnishes a 
key to the wanderings of the ancient people. The 
two explorers traversed the Negeb, or south coun- 
try, which is probably the region whence the spies 
returned with the grapes, for, as the report states, 
‘among the most striking characteristics of the 
Negeb are miles of hill-sides and valleys covered 
with the small stone heaps in regular swathes 
along which the grapes were trained, and which 
still retain the name of grape-mounds.’ 
Subsequently, on the way to Edom, the travellers 
discovered the real site of Eboda, and traced the 
line of the Roman road into Arabia. About ten 
miles from Petra, a rock-cut city previously 
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unknown or undescribed was discovered, where 
temples, houses, and cisterns were in good — 
Roman 


vation, and the wall-paintings, laid on in 
times, were still distinct and bright. 

The travel in Moab was expensive and unsatis- 
factory. The Arabs took the Englishmen long 
journeys to look at inscribed stones, which proved 
to be nothing but worthless friezes or capitals ; but 
there is good reason to believe that by systematic 
excavation many treasures of ancient art might be 
discovered in the old kingdom of Moab. 

As regards the Holy Land itself, Mr Palmer is 
of opinion that ‘a general survey of Palestine is 
ee needed, and that even a reconnaissance 
undertaken by experienced engineer officers would 
be invaluable in its results, At present, the 
inhabited portion of the Holy Land, containing so 
many important and well-authenticated sites of 
Scripture history, is less known than the desert 
itself’ From these few particulars it is easy to 
foresee that, when the full report of the explora- 
tion comes to be published, it will prove of 
abounding interest. 

There is a good deal yet to be made out before 
we know all that can be known concerning ancient 
civilisation. Ceylon now appears as a field for 
exploration. Remains of very old cities, and anti- 
quities hitherto unknown, have there been dis- 
covered in the jungles. Photographs of some of 
the most characteristic are now in the hands of 
oriental archzologists, and it is hoped that by 
their means light will be thrown on these mysteri- 
ous relics of that far remote Cingalese civilisation. 


THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 


’T1s desolate out on field and mere, 

And all about the moorlands drear ; 

The wind’s weird voices come and go 

With a murmured sobbing faint and low, 
Like the mourners in a burial-crowd ; 

Each wild-wood creature is in its lair, 

For the cold is sharp in the freezing air, 
And the earth is wrapped in a snowy shroud. 


Faintly shimmers the frozen stream, 

And the hoar-frost shines with a ghostly gleam, 
For the depths of the vast unclouded skies 

Are filled with numberless starry eyes; 
Through the beech-trees’ leafless branchery 
Downward sparkles their solemn light ; 

In the shadow and loneliness of night 

They are watching to see the old year die. 


END OF 


Into the dim realms of the Past 

The gray old year is journeying fast ; 
Without—the moonbeam’s pallid glow 
Quivers above his icy brow ; 

Within—the fire burns low and red, 

And the hanging holly-boughs and bays 
Throw shadows strange in the flickering blaze 
On the panelled walls and overhead. 


And now from out the crypt-like gloom 
And stillness of the quiet room, 

Across the red uncertain light, 

Dim shapes are wavering to my sight 

In long procession : they speak no word; 
There is no sound of echoing feet ; 

But cold and low my pulses beat, 

By the airy sense of their presence stirred. 


They are the ghosts of joys long dead, 

Of bright hours vanished and fair scenes fied ; 

Of hopes that sprung with the springing year, 

Only to fall when the leaf fell sere ; 

And sorrowful memories, pale and wan, 

With the clinging dust of departed years ; 

And my eyes are filled with regretful tears, 
And my heart cries out for the days that are gone! 


Volume VII. of the Fourth Series of CHAMBERS's | 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the 
numbers for 1870 is also ready. 


Back numbers to complete sets may at all times be 
had. 
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* I will witness it!’ cried a deep voice from behind.—See page 21. 


THE WINNING 


HAZARD. 


CHAPTER I. 


*Ex fumo dare lucem.’ 


Lonpon—that ‘City of Extremity ;’ that wilder- 
ness ; that vast emporium into which and out of 


which so much of this world’s worst and best, goes | 


and comes—has been half-emptied for its annual 


holiday, the Derpy, and is again filled by the | 


| Teturned sight-seers. The night after is usually an 
| * : . : ae 
| Unquiet one. There is a sort of practical wisdom in 


combating the depressing effects of a day’s pleasure 
by the stimulus of an evening's riot. To one 
who bears in his remembrance the nastinesses he 
has swallowed during the day—the champagne, the 
claret cup, the salad, the pités—night can bring 
| little solace. Mimilia similibus curantur—folly is 


| . 
| the only eure of foolishness. Hey, then, for the 
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gardens of brightness! Hey for the music-hall ! 
Hey for the Haymarket! It does, I imagine, cheer 
one’s own despondency a little to witness the 
misery of other people : it is with a view to this 
kind of comfort that John Lowther, a tall, hand- 
some, young Yorkshireman, is shouldering his way 
through the press of half-intoxicated men and 
impudent women who throng the pavement of 
the classic street above mentioned on this the 
early morn after the Derby. 

Jack, however, is not a performer in this devil’s 
dance. Leaning on the arm of his friend, Arthur 
Brown, he grins sardonically at the humours of 
the market of Apollyon. 

Of a sudden a strange jangle of voices rises above 
the din of the street; the moving crowd twists 
up into a thick knot, gathered about a confused 
changing centre—there is a row, in fact. 

Jack and his friend plunge into it, and soon find 
themselves at the inner edge of the moving circle. 
A powerful black has got his arm round the neck 
of a young stripling, whose dress-shirt and white 
tie are all bedaubed with blood, and is hammering 
away at him remorselessly. There are loud eries 
of pity from the women, shouts of anger or 
encouragement from the men. Jack looked on, 
wondering what it was all about, when suddenly 
the swaying of the crowd brought the struggling 
combatants against him, and the heavy heel of the 
black descended on his toes. Jack was so gifted 
with a strong sense of personal dignity, that a push 
or a blow, even if accidental, would light him up 
into a fierce glow of rage. Seizing the black by 
the collar, he cleared a little space for himself by 
a wave of his stick, and then smote him twice 
sharply on the shins. The black jumped high 
into the air, howling, releasing his victim in 
the anguish of the moment. He then turned in 
rage on his new assailant. At that moment the 
rush of a reinforcement of police divided the 
crowd and the combatants. The black retreated 
unmolested, whilst the police pounced upon the 
| unfortunate little fellow who had been receiving 
the thrashing. But Jack seized him by the arm. 

‘He’s a friend of mine, and that black beast has 


police were mutually antagonistic; so that this 
inocent inquiry of Jack’s was like a match applied 
to gunpowder. ‘There was an immense rush, a 
swaying to and fro, whilst a compact mass of young 
men cut their way to the centre of the crowd. For 
a moment the police were separated from their 
pane, and Jack took advantage of this space to 
back himself out of the tumult ; the youth he had 
rescued hanging on the arms of him and his friend, 
So plunging into the quietness of a back street, the 
turning of a corner placed them out of the sight 
of the defenders of law and order. 7 

‘ What shall we do with him, Jack ?’ 

‘Lemme go back and polish ’m off,’ pleaded the 
stripling. 

‘Take him into the Mall, and leave him there | 
till he’s soberer, suggested Jack. 

‘Let the young beggar go,’ said Arthur. 

‘I won't, said Jack; ‘I’ve taken a fancy to 
him. He’s a decent little chap, I fancy, when he’s 
sober, and I daresay he’s got a mother at home — 
Where do you live, old fellow ?’ 

‘Eldon Schqua. Come and she us to-morrow, old 
fellow ; gov’nor’ll ask you dinner. Go back to 
Market now, and polish off the nigger. C’m long, 
old fellows’ 7. 

‘ All right,’ said Jack ; ‘ come along ;’ setting his 
face towards Brompton, however. The youth was 
hazy as to the oan of the compass, and stumbled | 
along trustingly; but when, instead of finding 
himself in the noisy pandemonium, he reached the 
quiet echoing square, he rebelled. 

‘Come, youngster, what ’s your number ?” 

* Shan’t tell you, shall go back t’ Market.’ 

‘Tell us your number, or we'll pitch you into | 
this area.’ 
| 


* Well, it’s sixteen, then,’ 

Sixteen was found, but proved to be a ladies’ 
school. 

‘The beggar’s deceiving us, Arthur: feel his | 
pockets, and see if he’s a card-case? | 

* No card-case, but a latch-key, 

‘We'll try the doors, then, till we find the right | 
one. It’s a Chubb, so we shan’t get into the wrong | 
house,’ 


been pitching into him. Go after him, 

‘Now, look here, sir,’ said the superintendent, 
‘don’t you interfere where you’ve no business, 
I apprehend this young chap for breaking the 
| peace. 


| Jack calmly. ‘Isn’t it bad enough to be half- 


‘For being broken to pieces, you mean, said 
D 7 J > 


— knew the right door, however, by the | 
| struggles their captive made to get away from it. | 
The key was inserted—the door opened. It seemed 
| a sort of sacrilege to break into the quiet of home | 
from those noisome vapours of the street. 

The houses in Eldon Square, Brompton, are 
| tall family mansions—white, big, and reputable. 


killed by a ruffian, whom the bobbies daren’t tackle, | The door of this particular house opened into a 
without being dragged to prison for it afterwards ?’ | hall of good size; benches on either hand. The 
‘Go it, Charley !’ cried the women approvingly, | gas burning dimly in a lamp overhead, shewed 
whilst the crowd had gathered thicker round this | a staircase of broad, low stone steps, covered with 
new disturbance, and groans and cries of ‘Shame !’ | carpet of Turkey. 
were rising all round. *Let’s leave him on a bench, and cut it,’ said 
| Now, none of this gammon,’ said the super-| Arthur. But before they had made up their minds 
| intendent fiercely, his esprit de corps wounded at | what to do, alight shone from above, and down thé 
the reflection cast upon the courage of his troop, | stair there tripped lightly a girl, holding a candle 
‘You let him go, or I’ll have you run in too,’ | in her hand. 

Just then the young man in the white tie| Jack was dazzled and confounded ; for the girl 
recovered his speech. ‘Ask if there’s any Barty’s | who — down the stairs, carrying a lighted 
men here,’ he said feebly to Jack. | taper in her hand, was very lovely. She was in 

‘My friend wishes to know if there are any | evening-dress, with a shawl thrown carelessly over 
Barty’s men here” Jack cried in his clear dulcet | her shoulders, Her hair released from its bonds, 


tones. | flowed in a golden stream upon her white and 

Now, it so happened that there were a good | polished shoulders, 
many Barty’s men in the Haymarket on that par- | 
ticular morning, and that Barty’s men and the | 


oP 


She was fair, with a rosy 
lush of health on her cheeks, and of full, well- 
rounded form; and her foot and ankle twinkling 
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in her rapid descent, made Jack’s heart twinkle 
and flutter too. 

‘Tib, how late you are ; how angry papa would 
be? Then she saw the two men who were with 
her brother, and retreated to the stairs indignant, 
wondering. 

Jack didn’t know what to do. To say that he 
felt like a fool, is nothing ; all the folly, the riot, 
and the roughness of his life seemed to rise up 
against him, as he stared at the fair vision which 
came down the stairs of No. 32 Eldon Square, 
3rompton. If ever a man felt his fate in one 
| supreme moment of his life, that man was Jack 
| Lowther ; that moment was 3.30 a.M., the day after 
the Derby in Maccaronvs year. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Jack humbly, stepping 
forth under the light of the lamp; ‘but your 
brother has had an accident, and we’ve brought 
him home’ 

Then the young girl came forward, wrapping her 
shawl firmly round her. She saw that her brother 
was streaked with blood as to his face and gar- 
ments, and she took hold of him with both her 
hands. ‘ What’s the matter?’ she said hoarsely. 
‘What have you done to him ?’ 

‘He’s had an accident,’ repeated Jack : ‘ knocked 
his head against something: it isn’t, it isn’t 
| There’s no danger, you know.’ 

“'M all right,’ said the youth feebly ; ‘lemme go 
back, and polish ’m off.’ 

Then the girl recoiled, seeing the truth of the 
matter, and turned round fiercely on the two 
men. 

‘You are his friends—you, who lead him into 
these horrible iniquities, and then bring him back 
to disgrace his home! Leave him here to me; 
leave him, and get you gone’ 

Jack was a little hurt. ‘As I never saw your 


brother before to-night, and have had a deal of | 


rouble to bring him here, I think you’re rather 
unjust. If I’d known you didn’t want him, I’d 
have left him in the streets: 
him now, and say good-night.’ 

So they trundled their companion on to the 
hall-mat, and left him there. 
reached the bottom of the steps, they heard a great 
cyash, and looking back they saw that the youth 
had fallen athwart the doorway, and that his sister 
was kneeling beside him, crying. Jack’s heart 
smote him, and he turned back. ‘ He’s not so bad; 
he has been knocked about. Let me carry him in, 
and put him on a sofa. He’ll be all right after 
he’s had a sleep,’ 

She turned and looked at him through her 
tears: he seemed honest ; he looked like a gentle- 
man. 
turn him out of the house—I know he will. 
what shall I do!’ 

‘Look here !’ said Jack: ‘Ill take him home in 
a cab to my chambers, and polish him up, and send 
him back in the morning quite respectable’ 


Oh, 


But before they | 


as it is, we’ll leave | 


Jack must have been hard hit to make such an | 


offer as that. To nurse a tipsy young cub, faugh! 
but he ’d do anything for that fair young girl. 


‘Thank you!’ she said, ‘thank you so much! I} 


think I can trust you, 

‘Indeed, you can,’ said Jack. ‘I'll bring him 
back to you all right in the morning. See, here’s 
my card. Have you an Inverness wrapper you 
¢an give me, to put round him ?~—Thanks!—Now, 

| old fellow, get on to your pins. That’s right.— 


.—.. 


i 


Good-night, Miss —— By the way, I don’t know 
your name,’ 

‘Valeria Waldron.’ 

‘ Good-night, Miss Waldron’ 

Jack supported his burden to the corner of the 
square, where Arthur Brown stood waiting for 
him. 

‘Good heavens, Jack! what are you going to do 
with that little wretch ?’ 

‘Going to take him home with: me, and put him 
in repair fit to meet his governor in the morning,’ 

_ ‘Cool that,’ said Arthur, ‘turning our chambers 
into a reformatory.’ 

Jack hailed a cab in the Brompton Road ; and 
deposited his charge safely on his own bed in the 
chambers, No. 45 Brick Court Temple, which he 
shared with his friend Brown. For himself, he 
sat up in his big leather easy-chair till broad 
daylight, smoking and thinking. Something he 
thought about the events of the day, of the great 
race he had seen, of the money he had last on 
Barbarian; but more of the beautiful girl who 
lived in Eldon Square, and of the prospect of 
seeing her again on the morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 
* Every letter she has writ hath disvouched the other,’ 


Dr Julius Augustus Waldron boasted himself 
a descendant of the Palxologi. Looking at his 
daughter, you might have thought that she was an 
offshoot of that race existing before the Deluge, 
whose daughters mated with the sons of God. 
Looking at the doctor, you would have thought 
you had discovered a specimen of the missing link 
between man and the gorilla. Tiberius Waldron, 
whose acquaintance we made in the Haymarket, 
took after his father. The doctor had a frightful 
temper—a temper altogether so cranky and un- 
certain, that no man could long work with him. 
Yet he was a man of broad sympathies, of great 
power. Institutions which he had founded had 
taken root and flourished ; theories which he had 
urged against the whole weight of professional con- 
servatism, had come to be half acknowledged and 
wholly acted upon. But Waldron had no share in 
the success, no recognition in the acknowledg- 
ment. In his own sphere of life he hadn’t a 
friend, hardly a patient. Fortunately, an ample 
fortune made him independent of professional 
The doctor delighted in young men. He 
vould take them up, cultivate their acquaintance, 
and drop them, with equal facility. During the 
ascending process they were angels—descending, 


success. 


‘If his father finds him in this state, he’ll | they were the other thing. 


When Jack brought home the battered but well- 
mended prodigal, Waldron was delighted with his 
new acquaintance. It has already been said that 
he was of uncertain temper. Had he been brought 
into contact with his son the night before, he 
would probably have turned him out of the house, 
and never spoken to him again. But the circum- 
stance that his son had made a friend in young 
Lowther mollified him wonderfully.. He con- 
tented himself with hunting his son round the 
dining-room, making at him with a thick’ stick. 
Tiberius having escaped unhurt, and the doctor 
having broken the glass water-jug on the side- 
board, and drenched himself with the contents, the 
sky cleared, and Waldron came forward to greet 


| 
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his visitor, who had watched the scene with much 
amusement. 

‘Pardon my rudeness in rehearsing this domestic 
scene before you, but you know well that for youth 


that it has brought about an acquaintance with Mr 
Lowther. One of the Lowthers of the north, I 
presume ?? 

Yes ; I’m a Yorkshireman,’ said Jack. 

‘Of which branch, may I ask—the titled or un- 
titled ?’ 

‘I don’t know much about branches,’ said Jack ; 
‘my father’s Septimus Lowther, a parson at Guise- 
thorpe.’ 

‘The Honourable and Reverend Septimus Low- 
ther,’ said the doctor. ‘I remember‘him at Oxford. 
We went out in the same year. Delighted to know 
his son, 

Waldron, though theoretically a leveller, was 
wonderfully fond of his own small dignities. He 


or the Royal College of Physicians. True, he had 
had to learn his business after his technical educa- 
tion had nominally been completed, but he bore a 
tender love to his Alma Mater for all that, and had 
a contempt for those who had not passed through 
the same curriculum. 

‘Then, Mr Lowther, you must be a connection 
of my very esteemed old friend, Lady Lavinia 
Morgan, 

‘She’s my aunt,’ said Jack. 


coincidence, I have had a letter from her this very 
morning,’ 
‘Oh,’ said Jack, she’s coming up to town to-day.’ 


I regret to say that my valued friend isn’t equal 
to the fatigue of a journey. She has given up her 
visit to town.’ 

Jack started, and his countenance changed. It 
wasn’t only that he would lose the society of his 
aunt by this change of her plans—that he might 


unfailing custom with his aunt (who had a fine 
property, in North Wales at her own disposal), 


a téte-d-téte dinner. During the rest of her visit, 
she was usually surrounded by doctors and parsons. 
After dinner, when the old lady had sufliciently 
catechised her nephew, and had finished her third 
glass of port, she would hobble away ; and as Jack 
stood by the open door of the dining-room, she 
would graciously permit him to give her a parting 
kiss, and would slip into his hand a little cadeau. 
It would generally be a tract. ‘Are you Pre- 
ared}’ ¢ Sauer you shall Die;’ ‘Sinner, 
oun :? some such cheerful and inspiriting 
motto would be on the cover. The contents were 
generally more satisfactory, for lurking among the 
pases Jack would find a crisp, crackling Bank of 
ingland note for a hundred pounds or so. Some- 
times, when the old lady was in a particularly 
good mood, there would be two notes of the same 
denomination. 
Now, Jack happened to have very immediate and 
us need of a hundred pounds before the next 
onday morning. He had received due notice that 


his aunt was coming to town—had been invited to 


only prompt punishment is effectual. I can half 
forgive that young reprobate for his conduct, in | 


never forgot the superiority of an M.D. Oxon., to 
one who held a diploma from a London university 


‘Your aunt, to be sure! By a rather singular 


‘Such was her intention,’ said the doctor; ‘but | 


have borne with equanimity—but it had been an | 


on her annual visit to London, which generally | 
occurred in the month of May, to invite Jack to | 


| the usual téte-d-téte dinner on the Friday evening 

following. That a hundred pounds at least would 
be in his possession before he left the old lady, he 
| had no reason to doubt. The intelligence he had 
| just received from Dr Waldron therefore came upon 
him as a sudden and disagreeable blow. 

‘It’s very extraordinary,’ said Jack. ‘ Why, I 
heard from her this week, and she said positively 
she was coming up to-day. I am on my way to 
Euston Station to meet her.’ 

‘You'll find a telegram, no doubt, when you 
get back to your chambers.’ 

‘But why shouldn’t she write to me?’ Jack 
was evidently disturbed and incredulous. 

‘Here ’s her letter, my dear sir,’ said the doctor, 
rather amused at Jack’s perplexity. ‘Read it for 
yourself? 

‘It isn’t her writing,’ said Jack. 

‘No; it’s her housekeeper’s writing,’ said the 
| doctor. 
| The letter was on the crested paper which Lady 
Lavinia used, but the writing and composition 
were those of a person not highly educated. 

‘Lady Lavinia Morgan presents her compli- 
} ments to Dr Waldron, She feels very sick and 


th 
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| porely, and isn’t able to come to London. Her 


|ladyship thinks she will be better presently, 
| but must fix my thoughts on the kingdom of the 
| New Jerulum. As accidents might happen, and 
her ladyship would like to repose her bones with 
my ancestors, would you be kind enough to send 
one of the new patent metallic hair tite coffins. 
|The measure is five foot four. Only, as servants 
might talk, it must be packed in a oak case, and 
marked glass with care, and addressed Mrs Winifred 
Roberts, Housekeeper, Plas Dinorwich, carriage 
paid. As my mistress is porely, I write these few 
lines in haste.’ 

‘What a queer go!’ said Jack, gnawing the ends 
| of his moustache. ‘Why the deuce should the 
| old lady write for a coffin to you?’ 

‘Ah, that I’m not surprised at. I happen to be 
the chairman of the Patent Air-tight Metallic 
Coffin Company, Limited ; that is, of the London 
Board. See, I’ll give you a few prospectuses. 
| You might like some shares, or your friends might. 
| Stop! That’s the prospectus of the Lacteal Cake 
Company. Never mind; you might like to look 
over it. Take ’em all, take ’em all’ 

Jack sat with the papers in his hands, turning 
them over idly. 

‘What the deuce should the old woman want 
with a coffin before she dies ?’ 

‘Ah, ah, said the doctor, ‘there we stumble 
across a psychological phenomenon. Many people 
are moved by a strange anxiety for the future of 
their bodies. It’s a sort of protest against death, 
confined usually to childless people. Those in 
whom life has not reached its natural development 
strain their poor wits to develop some preternatural 
life.’ 

‘I didn’t think my aunt had ever been bitten in 
that way,’ said Jack. 

‘Well, she’s had a tendency to New Jerusalem 
lately. You see, a wealthy old lady like your 
aunt has the benefit of all the fresh religious taps 
which may be turned on. Now, the Jerusalemites 
believe that a certain number of mankind, called 
the elect, won’t die at all, and that idea seemed to 

please your aunt amazingly, and she’s been doing 
all she can to be made one of the elect.’ 
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‘Come,’ said Jack, ‘that won’t do, you know ; 
that won’t be fair. She isn’t bound to Jeave 
her land to me, although I am her natural heir; 
but she ought to leave it to somebody. As for 
her not dying, it would be a regular swindle. 
Besides, what would she do with her coffin ?’ 

‘Ah, that illustrates another point in the 
Jerusalemite creed. Besides the elect, who don’t 
die at all, there are a certain number of post-elect, 
who will die for a time, a short time only. We’ve 
sold a good many air-tight coffins for the post- 
elect.’ 

‘Will you allow ’em anything for returned 
empties, after they ’ve come out of their shells?’ 
said Jack. 

‘Come and have some luncheon,’ said the doctor, 
evading this question, ‘and I’ll introduce you to 
my daughter, 


CHAPTER III. 


* So did this horse exceed a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone.’ 

‘Is there a letter from Jack this morning, 
Sarah?’ said the Rev. Septimus Lowther, looking 
up from his cutlet. It is breakfast-time at Guise- 
thorpe Rectory, and the rector and his niece are 
sitting opposite each other at a well-covered table. 


| letter, which seemed to engross her a good deal. 
| She was a slender girl—girl still, though past her 
first youth : she had large bright eyes and a firm 
aquiline nose; her face would have been very 
| handsome, had there been more flesh upon it. 
| A clear-headed, capable woman evidently, of strong 
calm sense and decided purpose. Thus much is to 
be told of her history. As such women often do, she 
had ventured her whole store of affections on a 
| nerveless but handsome scapegrace, whom even she 
couldn’t keep straight, and who was now a super- 
intendent of police somewhere in Australia. They 
still corresponded, these two; and there were times 
when Captain Tom, in his lonely hut among the 
| diggers, thought a good deal about poor Sarah, and 


struggles for success. But such resolves had as yet 
never > outl: isted the first temptation to break them. 


altogether, and then Sarah would begin to grow 
old. 


Jack, when very young—say sixteen or seven- 


cousin, who was about ten years older than he. It 
was an absurd boyish attachment, never came to 
anything of course, and Jack seemed to have for- 


derness to the intercourse between the two ; and 
Sarah was very fond of Jack, loving him with a 
half-sisterly, half-motherly affection. 
Sarah’s life was on the whole a happy one. She 
busied herself much in the care of her uncle’s 
house, who had been a widower for many years. 
She was also Jack’s prime anny and general 
director ; kept a motherly eye on his wardrobe; 
was the confidante of all his YP lans a difficulties. 
She finished her le etter, and looked up at her 
uncle, 

‘ Barbarian was a bad second,’ Jack says. 

‘So I see in the Mercury, my dear. I didn’t 
know you took an interest in racing matters,’ 

‘I don’t generally, but this is an exceptional 


| 


Sarah nodded, without looking up from her | J 


Possibly some day or other the letters would cease | 


| gotten all about it. Still it gave an indefinable ten- | 


case. All the country-side was wild about Bar- 
barian, who was bred on our own moors, trained in 
our own county. Why, Jackson—even the prudent 
Jackson—confessed to me the other di ay, as he was 
driving me to the station, that he had ‘invested a 
sovereign on Barbarian’ 

‘Sad thing this gambling spirit,’ said the rector: 
‘I must give Jackson a lec ture on the point. I’m 
quite clear of the matter, however: after the ser- 
mon I gave them last Sunday, nobody can say I 
didn’t warn my people’ 

‘Don’t say anything to Jackson, dear, said 
Sarah ; ‘I ought not to have told you ; and the loss 
of the. sovereign is punis shment enough. Besides 
it isn’t so much for gain as for the honour of the 
country-side, that everybody has been betting about 
Barbarian. W hy, even the ‘little children were full 
ofhim. In my class on Sunday afternoon I was 
expounding the Epistle of the day ; you know the 
passage—Barbarian, Scythian, and so on—and I 
asked them unwittingly if they could explain the 
word Barbarian. Half-a-dozen hands were stretched 
out in a minute ; and when I pointed to the least 
little mite in the class, she called out: “ Please, 
teacher, I know ; feyther says he’s the best of John 
Scott’s lot.”’ 

The rector shook his head, but his face beamed 
nevertheless. ‘So he was, Sarah; the best old 
ohn ever turned out. Pity he shoul 1 break down 


just in the moment of victory. But there—I 


hope Jack hadn’t any money upon him. Do you 
think he had, Sarah ?’ 

Sarah drummed on the table with her brown 
lissom fingers. 

‘ Has he had his quarter’s money yet, uncle ?” 

*‘N-no. Why, the fact is, Sarah, I’ve had such 
heavy calls lately—deposits on allotment, and so 


| on—all for Jack’s good. The Swabians have allotted 
}me in full—think of that, Sarah; that’s Pen- 
| striker’s doing—and they ’ll be at two premium in 


another week. I’ve had such pulls upon me, that 


| —in fact Jack must wait a little’ 


*Couldn’t you write to Shackleblock to advance 


| it to him ?’ 
made many resolves of amended life, and heartier | 


‘Well, do you know, to meet these Swabian 


| shares, I had to get Shackleblock to advance me 


the next half-year’s rent-charge ; so perhaps it 
wouldn’t do to ask him for any more ; however, 


| Ill see about it, Sarah. Penstriker will let me 


have it in a moment ; only, as a director, I feel a 


| little delicacy’ 
teen—had fallen desperately in love with his | 


Here Jackson, the rector’s decorous serving-man, 
made his appearance. ‘ Please, sir, a young gent 
from the bank wishes to speak with you, si 

‘Shew him into the library, Jackson’ 

‘Ah, I suppose Penstriker wants me to make up 
a quorum to-day, Sarah. Indefatigable man that ; 
always at his work.’ 

The rector went cheerfully into his library to 
see the young man from the bank. The young 
man was pale, and spoke rapidly, and choked ner- 
vously every now and then, 

‘Mrs Penstriker sent me, sir. There’s been an 
awful catastrophe, sir. Mr Penstriker has been 
nearly murdered in a railway carriage; not ex- 


pected to live, sir; and he’s asking for you, sir’ 


The rector was a good deal moved. Not, indeed, 
that he had ever regarded Penstriker from any but 
an official point of view—as a bank manager, that 
is, Whose business it was . help other people to 
make money. Still, it shook him a good deal this 
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news; he sank into his morocco-covered library 
chair, and played nervously on the arms with his 
fingers. 

* Dreadful, 
young man. 
our Board in such good health and spirits! 
a robbery ?” 

‘We fear so, sir. He had been to Liverpool for | 
gold, and, as far as we can make out, he had twenty | 
thousand pounds with him.’ 

‘Culpable, culpable carelessness ! 
to do?’ 

‘He’s been asking for you several times, sir, 

‘Yes, yes, that’s all very well; but I don’t know 
how far I’m justified in’ going into matters with 
him. The chairman now—he ought to be sent for.’ 

‘He has been telegraphed for, but he’s on the 
continent.’ 

‘Well, I shall go, then; but it must be under- 
stood it is as a director, not as a clergyman. I 
should be the last man to take anything upon 
myself in another man’s parish.’ 

The Lufftown Banking Company’s extensive 
premises were at the corner of two intersecting 
streets, arteries of communication between the big 
gloomy warehouses and mills of the one part, and 
the bustling main street, busy shops, and crowded 
market-place of the other part of the town. The 
whole of the building above the ground-floor was 
devoted to. the manager’s residence—a somewhat 
palatial home for a man of a few hundreds a year. 
On the first floor there was a big drawing-room 
done in yellow satin and damask, and crowded 
with expensive knick-knacks ; there was a hand- 
some dining-room, often filled with Penstriker’s 
friends and customers. He was noted for the 
There was a roomy 


dreadful! I can hardly realise it, 
Penstriker, whom I met "yesterday at | 
Was it 


What am I 


excellence of his banquets. 
state bed-chamber, luxurious and well appointed. 


In this bed-chamber, dabbling the white eider- 
down coverlet with his blood, lay the manager, 
wounded to death, waiting for the coming of the 
end. 

In the yellow-satin drawing-room were huddled 
together a group of terrified girls—the dying man’s 
daughters ; crouching under the shadow of calam- 
ity, they still held on to the little substance they 
thought was still their own—to their style, and 
deportment, and gentility. Mamma was posed in 
a yellow-satin chair, expecting the arrival of the 
only person to whom, in their distress, they could 
apply—the aristocratic director, the proud parson 
of Guisethorpe. Poor creatures! destruction had 
come upon them unawares ; and the only resources 
at their need were shiny hair—mostly 
Grecian bends, and trilling voices 

The rattle of wheels and clatter of hoofs were 
heard in the street ; then a carriage stopped at the 
door. The girls ran to peep through the blinds at 
the visitor, who was indeed the Rev. Septimus 
Lowther. He strode into the drawing-room, look- 
ing cold and severe. 

“Oh, Mr Lowther, said the wife, spreading out 
her white pocket-handke rchief before her eyes, 
‘this is an awful calamity !’ 

He bowed politely, but stiffly; he didn’t take 
any notice of the proffered hand which was held 
out to him. ‘I believe your husband—at whose 
accident, of course, I am deeply grieved—wishes to 
see me }’ 

‘My poor husband, yes. Oh, Mr Lowther, how 
is it that such things are permitted ?’ 


false — 


| the causeway. 


If Mrs Penstriker expected any solace or comfort 
from the aristocratic divine, she was disappointed ; 
not that the rector was harsh or unkind, he was 
| only intent on his own affairs. ‘Can I see him at 
once? Moments are precious !’ 


Even in her anxiety and distress, Mrs Pen- 


| striker was not unwilling to prolong her interview 


with Mr Lowther. ‘I’ll go and prepare him,’ she 
said.—‘ My daughters, Mr Lowther.’ 

The girls all bowed their swan-like necks, posing 
themselves in es attitudes, all eager to 
unfold their budget of what their thoughts and 
feelings had been athe od this calamity ; but they 
met with no enc ouragement. The proud cold face 8 
of Mr Lowther forbade ¢ any confidences ; for indeed 
he was very anxious and disturbed as to what the 
coming interview with the bank manager might 
reveal to him. Although he had left Guisethorpe 
without any reason to doubt the truth of the story 
of the attempted murder and robbery, yet, when he 
reached Lufftown, and met a knot of men of busi- 
ness he had a slight acquaintance with, who were 
all talking about the ‘accident, and shrugging 
their shoulders, and hoping it wouldn’t turn out 
bad for the bank, Lowther became infected with 
their incredulity. Ue tried hard to calculate as to 
how his affairs stood with the bank; but he couldn’t | 
make it out, his head felt so queer. His conscience 
was easy enough indeed, if that were any good. He 
had put all he had into the bank, and although he 
had overdrawn heavily sometimes, to pay for new 
investments, yet they were all there—stock, lock, 
and barrel. Shares and scrip, bonds and coupons, 
were they not all in the coffers of the bank? Yes, 
surely he was a wealthy man. And yet, after all, 
perhaps he had been a fool—had trusted everythin: 
toa man who might have deceived him. He couk n't 
tell ; every thing: depended on the word of the dying 
man. There was one thing which he all at once 
remembered—which came upon him like a thun- 
derbolt, and made him break out all over into a 
cold perspiration—that trust-money! that fifteen 
hundred pounds, belonging to the orphan daughters 
of his former housekeeper, for which he and Good, 
the rich miller, were co-trustees, Penstriker had 
persuaded him to sell out those fifteen hundred 
pounds, which were formerly invested in consols, 
promising to get a good mortgage for their invest- 
ment. But then Good was in that; yes, he must 
have signed the transfer also ; and it wasn’t likely 
that a shrewd man of business like Good would 
have been deceived in such a matter And yet, 
now he came to think of it, he had never person: ally 
consulted Good. Penstriker had seen Good for 
him ; Penstriker had assured him that it was all 
right ; and indeed all the motive Lowther had had 
in changing the investment was to get a few more 
pounds per annum for those poor girls’ schooling. 
Oh, what a time that dressy woman was in pre- 
paring her husband for his visit!—These were 
Lowther’s thoughts, as he stood fidgeting by the 
table, covered with gilded books and albums, in the 
yellow drawing-room at the bank-house. Small 
wonder, then, that he overlooked the swan-like 
movements of the girls, their shiny hair and 
Grecian bends, for he was gazing gloomily over 
their heads into the dull street, murky with smoke 
and fog, echoing with frequent footfalls—footfalls, 
too, which seemed to converge at the corner of 
the street, where the bank doors opened on to 
Every footstep which came, but 
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went not, seemed to Septimus Lowther like the 
stroke of a passing bell, telling of the fading away 
of all the joy and comfort of his life. Just then 
the town-clock struck ten, the bolts and bars of 
the bank door began to clang and clatter, and 
Septimus started as he was touched on the arm by 
a masculine hand. 

‘Come,’ whispered the doctor, who had aroused 
Lowther from his doleful musings—‘ come and see 
our friend ; he’s sinking fast, 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Oh! she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father’s crabbed.’ 


‘Valeria, this is Mr John Lowther, son of the 
Christchurch man you’ve heard me talk about: 
he’s been very kind to your brother. He’ll have 
luncheon with us, 

Valeria came forward to greet him. Any 
small doubt which Jack might have entertained 


as to the reality of the sudden flame which had | 


| sprung up in his heart, dimming all other sensa- 


met Valeria. It was not so much that she was 
| beautiful ; he knew half-a-dozen girls who would 
have been accounted more perfect in feature and 
contour. It was more that there was an exceeding 
| bloom and freshness about her—a touch of sweet 
wild nature. 


| of Valeria Waldron. 

That from so gnarled and knotted a trunk, 
should spring such a fair and graceful sapling, was 
| a real physiological marvel, thought Jack as he 
looked at father and daughter. Nevertheless, they 
seemed to be very fond of each other. 


unkind to his daughter. He had been a widower for 
some years, and Valeria was now of an age to take 
| the management of her father’s house, to preside at 
his table. It was a queer atmosphere about a 
young girl, 
| scarcely any; intimate society she had none. And 
yet the doctor had made a point that she should be 


presented at court ; would sometimes move heaven | 


and earth to get her an invitation for some aristo- 
| cratic assembly. She would preside calmly and 
gravely at her father’s dinner-table, to which he 
| would introduce all sorts of guests: the latest Red 
Republican from Paris, the most advanced Professor 
from Germany, the most enthusiastic Spiritualist 
from America. The doctor had a keen scent for the 
latest impracticability ; cared indeed nothing for a 
thing when he found it practicable. Some men 
gleaned a good harvest by picking up his ideas after 
he had thrown them away. There was therefore 
about Valeria an atmosphere which was somewhat 
different from that of common life. She was neither 


of the wise nor of the foolish virgins, but stood a | 
little apart trimming her own clear lamp. She sang | 


divinely. There must have been something in the 


doctor’s theory as to his lineage, for never girl of 
pure English blood sang as she did. 

Lowther had fallen head over ears into love the 
first time he saw her; and the spell was only more 
firmly fixed to him after the half-hour he spent at 


luncheon in Eldon Square. She sang to him a 
German Lied—he was enthralled ; a French chan- 


son—he was bewitched ; an English ballad, and he 
was melted into a softness he hadn’t felt for years. 
Then the carriage came round to take her for a 
drive, and Jack had the happiness of putting her 
into it. ‘Youll look after poor Tib?’ she said 
to him as her hand lingered in his for a moment. 

Jack went off in a mist of rose-coloured clouds, 
He’d change his life altogether from this day for- 
ward ; he’d work like a nigger; he’d make him- 
self a name ; he ’d—only, first of all, he’d have to 
pay his debts; and above all, that hundred pounds 
he’d just lost on Barbarian. 


CHAPTER V. 
* This is the fool that lent out money gratis.’ 


Ten o'clock in the morning at the Lufftown 
Bank. The clerks are all at their posts ; there is 


Companions of her own class she had | 


| the middle which turned an index finger. 


a clink and clank of copper scoops, a sweet metallic 
ring of golden coin: inspiriting and invigorating 
sounds surely. But they didn’t inspirit or invig- 
orate the Rev. Septimus Lowther, as he stood in 


| the richly carpeted lobby by the door of the cham- 
| tions, vanished altogether when he once more | 


ber of death. 

Penstriker lay on the state-bed, breathing labor- 
iously at long intervals ; quivering all over at each 
painful inspiration. A woman was standing by his 
side, wiping away the bloody foam which con- 


| stantly welled up to his lips. Yet he was sensible ; 
The very dew on the rose, the very | 
down on the peach, did not equal in brightness and | 
| delicacy the sparkling eyes, the soft velvety cheeks | 


and turned a quick glance to the door as Septimus 
entered. Perhaps he too looked for some kindness 
and sympathy in the eyes of the parson of Guise- 
thorpe. 

‘Is it all right with the bank?’ So spoke the 
director, looking down gloomily into the face of 
the dying man. , 

The other shook his head, and looked appeal- 


| ingly up, and tried to speak. 
Bad as was Dr Waldron’s temper, he was never | 


‘Are my securities all right?’ Another shake 
of the head, another appealing glance, another vain 
effort to speak. Septimus bent down his head to 
the man’s lips. He thought that from out the 
gurgle in his throat he caught the words: ‘ Good 
—Forged.’ 

‘Poor dear, said the old nurse, making a few 
anticipatory arrangements for the laying out of the 
corpse that was to be—‘ poor dear, he’s come to 
t? last struggle now. Thou go thy ways, sir,’ she 
said, patting the rector kindly on the arm. He 
staggered out of the room, and sank into a chair 
in the lobby outside. There was a large wheel 
barometer hanging on the wall opposite to him, 


| and all he could do at first was to stare vacantly 


at the white face of it—at the round ivory knob in 
‘Set 
Fair’ the index pointed to ; but the glass had sunk 
rapidly since, and the hand pointed to ‘ Very 
Stormy.” Septimus noted the portent, wondering 
at himself that he could think of such trifles at 
such atime. Then everything lapsed into haziness 
and indistinctness. 

‘ Wheer’s paarson ?’ shouted a stentorian voice 
from below. ‘Tell paarson Boord’s waiting.’ It 
was the voice of Good—of Good the miller, and 


| newly appointed director. To Lowther, it was like 


| the sound of the blast of an enemy’s bugle to a sick 
and wearied soldier. 
There was a great clatter and discordance of 
angry voices in the Board-room of the bank, as the 
| Rev. Septimus entered ; then the noise all ceased, 
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and everybody turned and looked at him. He was 
still the same dignified, aristocratic-looking ecclesi- 
astic—a little pale and shaken, that was all: he 
deposited his broad-brimmed hat on the side-table 
with the same composure, took off his gloves with 
the same deliberation, as of old, went to his seat at 
the head of the table—for by common consent he 
presided in the chairman’s absence—but before he 
could sit down, Good sprang up and laid his hand 
upon his arm. : 

‘Nay, my lad ; things want clearing up a bit, 
afore thou takest thy seat there’ 

Septimus Lowther turned round upon the miller 
—turned upon him with a look of the most intense 
scorn, shook the hand from off his sleeve, and 
raised his bamboo cane threateningly in the air. 
Good retreated hastily a few paces, fairly cowed by 
the flash of the old rector’s eye ; then recovering 
himself, he began to push up the wristbands of his 
coat, throwing his paunch forward, and his elbows 
back, in what he thought was a highly effective 
pugilistic attitude. But several men jumped up 
and interposed between the two. 

‘Come, come, Good! this won’t do, you know. 
Anything you may have to say against a brother 
director should be brought before us in a regular 
way.’ 

‘Now, just you get out of the road,’ said Good. 
‘Nay, 1’ll not touch the man, if he'll put that 
stick of his down.—Come, I’ll say my say, Mr 
Paarson. I’m not a dog, master, though thou dost 
look at me as if I were. Here, read this; and 
then do thou sit down in that chair if thou durst.’ 

He pulled from his breast-pocket a printed slip 
of paper, and handed it to one of the directors, who 
in hie turn gave it to Lowther. 

He read it, and looked up at Good. ‘ Well, what 
of this, fellow? It’s only a circular from the Bank 
of England, announcing that you have transferred 
so much in consols. 1 had one of the same sort 
myself yesterday.’ 

‘Well, I like thy pluck, master. Here, give it 
me; it’s nought. I were a bit surprised when I 
got it first ; but there’s nought in it. It were only 


foaming with sudden passion: ‘I mind the time 
when a chap would have swung for that little bit 
of sport. 

* Will somebody send for a policeman, please?’ 
said Lowther, a little faintly: the true nature of 
his position was beginning to reveal itself to him. 

‘Ay, send for a policeman!’ shouted Good ; ‘send 
for him, I dare ye to it! J will, if ye won’, 
ye’ 

‘Come, for Heaven’s sake, be reasonable, gentle- 
men,’ said a white-haired old man, standing up, 
wringing his hands; ‘ while you are quarrelling, 
the ship is sinking. See, the bank is full of cus- 
tomers withdrawing their balances—the street is 
crowded with people waiting to cash our notes. 
The cashier reports he can only go on for another 
hour, even if - are no heavy withdrawals. We 
might get assistance from Bridgett’s, if we could 
satisfy them we are solvent; but Penstriker had 
the clue of everything in his hands, and all is in a 
hopeless muddle. I see only one thing possible— 
to close our doors at once, to enable us to inves- 
tigate our affairs.’ 

The directors could suggest no other course. 
The white-headed old man went out into the 
bank, and whispered a few words to the cashier ; 


a lark, I daresay. Only just look here!’ he shouted, | 


the clank of scoops and the jingle of gold ceased 
all of a sudden ; there was a dull roar of rage and 
remonstrance from the crowd in and about the 
bank. Then a big placard, hastily scrawled on a 
sheet’ of cartridge-paper, appeared in the window, 
announcing that ‘the bank would be closed for a 
few hours, pending investigations.’ 

In a few hours the news-boys were shouting all 
over Lufftown—‘ Startling bank disclosure. Suicide 
of the manager. Special edition of the Mercury, 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Neither have I money, nor commodity 
‘To raise a present sum,’ 


Wanted, a hundred pounds! <A sum possibly 
not absolutely unattainable to Mr Lowther—a 
sum, indeed, he actually thought to be his own. 
His allowance from his father for the quarter 
would cover that—allowance now overdue. The 
Rev. Septimus was not very regular in his pay- 
ments, but he did pay in the end; always had 
done hitherto. Jack would go across to the lawyer 
who did his father’s business—Shackleblock, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and get him to advance a hundred 
pounds on his father’s account. Shackleblock was 
a fatherly sort of old fellow—that is, he had white 
hair, a false smile, and would do anybody a kind- 
ness if he could make anything by it. 

‘ Delighted, my dear Mr John, delighted to be of 
service to you. Your father hasn’t provided for 
your quarter’s allowance, thoughtless man! But 
so immersed in his spiritual affairs he doesn’t 
think of the concerts of this world. And you are 
really in need of the money? Dear me!’ 

‘Could you oblige me by advancing me a hun- 
dred till my father remits ?’ 

‘How unfortunate! Had you come yesterday, I 
should have been so glad. I’ve just given a cheque 
to complete a purchase, and I’ve actually over- 
| drawn my account—actually overdrawn! Dear 
me. 

Jack left the inner office rather bewildered. He 
had felt that Shackleblock’s tone was changed to 
him. 

To him, a younger son of the Lowthers, heir-pre- 
sumptive to the Plas Dinorwich estate, Shackle- 
block had hitherto been always most deferential, 
oppressive almost, in his offers of service. Now 
the change was painful. Lowther stood irresolute 
in the outer office, his hand upon the door, mutter- 
ing to himself angrily. An old clerk who was 
writing at a tall desk, enclosed within a palisading 
of wood, looked through the bars at him, and then 
came hastily out. 

‘Hush! Mr John, hush! Meet me in half-an- 
hour at the Moonbeam Shades! Most important. 
Then, at the clink of his master’s bell, the old man 
vanished. Jack strolled into one of the vice- 
chancellor’s courts to while away the half-hour. 
He wasn’t very anxious about Quillet’s mysterious 
communication ; it only boded a glass of grog for 
the old man, he thought. He composed himself 
very comfortably on a back bench in the court. 
| He’d made up his mind to begin to work, to 
cease to lounge. Here was a half-hour to spare ; 

he would utilise it by studying the practice of the 
| courts, 
| it wasn’t an imposing hall of justice that vice- 
| chancellor’s court. With its round-headed windows 
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and panelled sides, it resembled more than any- 
thing else a section of a dissenting chapel of the 
pre-Gothic era. But over the vice-chancellor’s 
seat was a glimpse of medievalism, in a carved 
Gothic canopy like the tester of a bedstead, and 
answering the same purpose—namely, to hang 
curtains from. 

One side of the room being occupied by the 
judgment-seat and its enveloping curtains, two- 
thirds of the rest of the chamber was taken up by 
wooden benches ranged in front of the judicial 
stage, like the seats in a theatre pit. The orchestra 
was represented by a red baize well, the side 
nearest to the stage holding a seat reserved for 
solicitors and their clerks. This seat was sunk a 
good deal below the general level, so that the 
judicial eye might never be shocked by the sight 
of an attorney. There were two rows of stalls, as 
it were, which were represented by the inner bar, 
where the silk gowns and scarlet hoods displayed 
themselves if they chose. The general pit was 


occupied by junior counsel, and by anybody else | 


who had sufficient nerve to occupy a seat therein. 
When Jack. entered, the court had risen for 
luncheon, and the room was only tenanted by a 
few young barristers, eating sandwiches; and a 
sprinkling of hard-faced Yorkshiremen and rail- 
way-men, waiting the coming on of an important 
case of right of foreshore, value twopence-halfpenny 
per annum. 
| Presently there was a little bustle in a doorway 
| to the right, an usher lustily called out ‘ Silence !’ 
though nobody was talking, and Vice-chancellor 
Jawkins flounced into his seat. The usher 
banged to the curtains with a swish, which 
reminded Jack of going to bed, and being tucked 
in, in the days of youth and four-posters. The 
vice, after brushing a few fragments of chicken 
| from his well-stuffed silk, and pursuing with his 
| tongue a few stray crumbs which had lost them- 
| selves in the capacious caverns of his mouth, 
| nodded vacuously into the pit. 
| Q.C.s, who had appeared as if by magic in the 
inner bar, rose and resumed his argument in 
Hornbook versus Primer. It seemed to be a copy- 
right case between two rival authors, Hornbook 
denouncing Primer’s book as a plagiarism and 


piracy, whilst Primer retaliated by denying any | 
The book in| 


| merit or originality to Hornbook. 
question was a Spelling-book. 

But Jack couldn’t listen to the argument, he was 

so uneasy about the judge. The vice was a stout 

| portly man of heavy jowl and double chin, which 

| hid in their folds all vestige of a neck. His eyes 

were half-closed, his head was thrown back, and 

| he was rolling it about from side to side, with easy 


| continuous motion, eyeing over all the audience, | 
| and apparently not listening a whit to the mono- | 


tonous drawl of Bagsby, Q.C. Jack was quite 
fascinated—could only watch the slowly revolving 


massive head, and wait for the flash of the vice- | 
chancellor's eyes as they turned upon him in their | 
waits at sea for the gleam | 


| recurring course, as one 
| of a revolving light. 
But all of a sudden the head stopped wagging: 
he spoke, interrupting Bagsby. 
‘Your Honour will observe,’ Bagsby was flowing 
on, 
| ‘No; I don’t observe anything of the kind.’ 
‘Your Honour will perhaps refer to page 
| hundred and eight of our book.’ 


5 


a 


One of a brace of | 


‘I’ve got it.’ 

‘Your Honour 
eight ’ 

‘Well, I see. C-a-t, Cat. There’s no origin- 
ality in that. Bless me, I remember that as a 
lad ; it’s quite familiar to me. C-a-t,C-a-t. You’ve 
no copyright in that,’ 

‘N-n-no,’ said Bagsby doubtfully ; ‘ perhaps not 
in the matter; but in the method, in the arrange- 
ment, undoubtedly. Our principle, as your Honour 
is aware, is to italicise our vowels, what we term 
our sonant vowels, thus marking the incidence of 
the sound, or emphasis, as it might be termed. 
Now, if your Honour will refer to page one hun- 
| dred and eight of our book, line eight, your 
Honour will observe that our Cat has got a little 
| Hay in it, 

Mr Bagsby was sometimes, in the heat of argu- 
ment, rather reckless with his aspirates, 

‘I see originality there, said Jawkins, letting 
out the corner of his eye at Bagsby. ‘ You’ve 
introduced a new diet for a cat.’ 
| _ There was a smothered guffaw from below, which 
Bagsby serenely and loftily overlooked. 

‘Your Honour will observe that, although 
| defendant has cunningly avoided any direct imita- 
| tion of our method, yet that he has, with all his 
dexterity, so far copied from our book as to bring 
him within the scope of your Honour’s injunction. 
I shall shew the animus, the fraudulent way in 
which defendant, whilst evidently pirating our 
work, endeavours to elude detection. Now, your 
Honour will please to turn to page seventy-eight, 
line five, of defendant’s book.’ 

‘I’ve got it” 

‘Your Honour will observe c-A-t. Cat, with 
capital Hay. Your Honour can scarcely fail to be 
| convinced of the audacious piracy involved in this 
arrangement.’ 

3agsby adjusted his waistcoat and bands, and 
looked triumphantly up at Jawkins. 

‘Ill hear the other side on that point, said 
Jawkins. 

Here Jack remembered that he was due at the 
Shades. 

The Moonbeam, a tavern which derived a great 
part of its custom from legal and journalistic 
circles, was not easy to find, if you were not 
thoroughly acquainted with the purlieus of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Jack, however, knew it well, and was soon 
within its portals, in the bottle and jug depart- 
| ment, which affected a quasi privacy ; and here 
making a frugal luncheon of a glass of pale ale 
and a biscuit, waited the arrival of his friend. 

Presently the little old clerk edged himself 
furtively between the swing-doors, hot and out of 
breath. 

‘Oh, Mr John, I’ve not a 


will observe that in line 


minute to spare ; but 
you ought to know’ (here Quillet glanced quickly 
}about him, and peeped round the ground-glass 


screen Which divided them from the outer bar, to 
assure himself there were no listeners)—‘ you 
ought to know, and yet I oughtn’t to tell you. 
But I’ve such a respect for your family, Mr John. 
You should go down to Plas Dinorwich this very 
| night ; you don’t know what may depend upon it.’ 
*What’s the old girl about now, Quillet ?’ 
‘Made another will, Mr John,’ whispered Quillet 
hoarsely—‘ most extraordinary will; daren’t tell 
| you what, but most extraordinary. Go down this 
| very night, else you’ll lose everything. Can’t say 
B 
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another word.- Miss’ (addressing the barmaid), 
‘three of gin cold, please.—My respects to you, 
Mr John.’ Old Quillet tossed off his draught, and 
again edged himself furtively between the swing- 
ing doors. 

Jack returned to his chambers a sadder, but not 
awiser man. He sat there gloomily, smoking, all 
the afternoon, thinking over his prospects, which 
seemed all of a sudden to have darkened so much. 
It was likely enough that the irregular divines, 
who seemed now to have such influence over his 
aunt, had persuaded her to will away her property 
under some secret trust. Possibly enough, that 
carneying old housekeeper and the uncovenanted 
parsons had joined their forces, and determined to 
divide the spoil. His aunt had some liking for 
him ; possibly the sight of him might change her 
purpose. He might find her so weak and incapable, 
that he would be justified in taking the manage- 
ment of affairs, and sending these scheming 
parasites to the right about. And yet it seemed 
such a scurvy errand. He could only liken him- 
self to a big vulture driving away the crows and 
buzzards swarming about the dying woman. 

He lay stretched out, nerveless and flaccid, in 
his big leathern chair, his pipe, long since burned 
out, still in his mouth. The voices and laughter 
of children had sounded to him through the open 
window—had died away and gone; the wash of 
the steamers had ceased, the cries of their captains ; 
the stars were shining out, and lights were begin- 
ning to glitter in the waters. 

Day had turned to night, and yet Jack still lay 
stretched out, limp and powerless. Work was to 
be done; but he could not turn his hand to it. 
He lay in a sort of lethargy, half-asleep and half- 
awake, wondering what it would all endin. And 


then there came a violent rattling and knocking 
at his outer door. 


CHAPTER VII. 
* Stay ; stand apart; I know not which is which.’ 


Jack Lowther, lying in his easy-chair, half-awake 
and half-asleep, was aroused by a loud knocking at 
the outer door. He jumped up, rubbed his eyes, 
and went in a leisurely way to open it. A tall 
portly figure stood outside. 

‘I’m hanged if it isn’t the governor!’ cried Jack. 
—‘ Come along, dear old dad; you’re as welcome 
as the flowers in May” And, indeed, Jack really 
was delighted to see him—not only from filial 
affection, nor because his father’s arrival seemed to 
promise to put an end to the financial crisis in his 
affairs ; but that altogether the — of a well- 
loved friend into the gloom and solitude of his 
chambers seemed to put a new life and vigour into 
him. He lit the lamp, spread a white table-cloth, 
drew a foaming s tankard of ale from a barrel which 
stood in the pantry cupboard, brought out knives, 
and forks, and plates. 

‘ Now, governor, I shall send the porter for some 
oysters and a rump-steak. I’m precious hungry 
myself, as I forgot to dine, and I know you must 
be.—By Jove! what’s the matter?’ 

The lamp had now burned up, and the Rev. 
Septimus Lowther sat in the full light of it. Hag- 
gard, wild, his gray hairs tossed about and hanging 
over his fore head, his cheeks blanched, his e yes 

sunken and hollow- looking, the lines of his face all 


——— _ 


drawn and rigid, his cassock — and creased, 
the dust lying i in the folds of it: Jack could hardly 
recognise in ‘this figure his father, the dignified 
and decorous rector of Guisethorpe-cum-Yeadon, 

He hadn’t spoken a word all this time, but had 
sat with his chin on his breast, passing backwards 
and forwards between his hands the black silk 
kerchief which had protected his throat from the 
night-air. 

‘I say, this won’t do, old man,’ said Jack, going 
up to him, and putting his arm round him tenderly. 
W hatever s happened, you mustn’t break down,’ 
Jack was quite frightened when he looked into 
his father’s eyes: they didn’t seem to be his at all, 
but were more like the eyes of some hunted animal. 
But they softened after a while, softened and 
became human. 

‘You ll stand by me, Jack ?’ he said, patting his 
son’s hand tremulously. 

‘Of course I will, said Jack. ‘ What’s the 
matter? Have you killed somebody ?’ 

‘You see, I’m getting old” he went on, ‘and I 
can’t meet things now as I once could; and I dare- 
say I’ve been very foolish. I’ve lost all your 
money, Jack: you’ll be a beggar, and so shall I; 
but, on my honour, Jack, I didn’t forge that fellow’s 
name—that Good’s,’ 

‘I should like to see the fellow who’d say you 
did, said Jack. ‘But if it’s only money that’s 
gone wrong, why, we ’ll have something to eat, and 
talk it all over afterwards. See, I’ll mix you a 
brandy-and-soda, to pick up your faculties; and 
then you shall go into my room, and wash and 
beautify yourself whilst I order the supper’ 

Really, when the rector had refreshed himself by 
ablution, and had partaken of supper, things did 
not seem so intensely black as they had previously 
done. Still, they were very black. Even Jack 
was obliged to acknowledge that. 

‘It’s a very nasty look about it, has that forgery, 
too,’ said Jack ; ‘especially as, in appearance, you 
got the benefit of it—You’re quite sure that the 
proceeds of the sale were credited to your ac- 
count ?? 

‘That wretch Good insisted on having the 
books produced—and there it was in black and 
white? 

‘Was it in your pass-book ?’ 

*Penstriker must have kept false pass-books. 
The pass-book found dt the bank agreed with th 
account in the ledger ; but J never saw it, 

‘It’s a queer business, said Jack thoughtfully. 
‘I think you were wrong to leave Guisethorpe ; but 
that can’t be helped now’ 

‘Why was I wrong, Jack? I wanted your help 
so much, Your head’s clearer and stronger than 
mine.’ 

‘As long as you were on your own ground, 
governor, you see, they ’d hardly have ventured to 
touch you. Whi at do you think Sir John Burrel, 
or Lord Acton, or any ‘of that lot, would have said 
to an application for a warrant ‘against Septimus 
Lowther—eh? Or even if a warrant had been 
issued, wouldn’t half the county have come forward 
to have bailed you out? But if Good and hi 
familiar—that sort of a fellow has always a jackal 
of a lawyer in his train—if they have set the Lufl- 
town police to work, as is not unlikely, they ’d bag 
you here fast enough. Mind, I don’t anticipate 
the slightest chance of a conviction, but we must 


} avert the disgrace of an arrest.’ 
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‘Jack, it would kill me,’ said his father hoarsely. 
‘Then it mustn’t come off,’ said Jack. 

‘But you see we’re in this fix. Ifwe get over 
| that awkward business about the forged tr apes 
they ‘ll be down upon us as fraudulent trustees; and 
| how we’re to square that without the money, I 
can’t at this moment think,’ 


‘T’ll tell you what,’ said Jack, after a pause of 


silence, during which he had lighted his pipe and 
taken a few earnest whiffs: ‘Aunt Lavinia must 
| find the money; and while she’s about it, she’ll 
have to shell out a hundred pounds for me; for 
| I’ve lost that on Barbarian—worse luck. I must 
| go down to Plas Dinorwich this very night.’ 

‘She won’t do it, Jack: she bears a most 
unchristian hatred to me; and I haven’t heard 
from her for twenty years, 

‘She'll have to do it, said Jack—‘she must, for 
| the honour of the family. I’ll wring her neck if 
she don’t, and break open her bureau. And you, 
governor, must go back to Guisethorpe by the next 
train; it leaves King’s Cross at eleven, I see; 
| you’ll have plenty of time. But stop! we must 
| first insure your getting there. Is it possible that 
the police are already on the alert?) Did you 
notice anybody in the train who seemed 
watching you }’ 

‘No, Jack. By the way, the chief constable of 
the borough came up in the same carriage with me.’ 

‘Then they mean business,’ said Jack, ‘I dare- 
say there’s a sentry over us now. This is serious. 
We must consider ourselves on the war-path. The 
situation as it stands is this: J must get to Plas 
Dinorwich, and you must get home. J should feel 
rather gratified by the escort of a few policemen, 
railway travelling being so frightfully insecure ; 
you naturally had rather be without the m. Evi- 
dently, then, you must be J, and vice versd,’ 

‘Jack, I’ll have no disguise—not for worlds!’ 

‘Leave that to me ; you shall not be called upon 
to masquerade. But there—Z’m forgetting th 
most essential part of the business. I can’t go to 
Plas Dinorwich without money. Have you got 
any ?” 

‘Only a few shillings, Jack. 
in the habit of keeping money 

‘How awkward! You’ve got a return ticket, I 
hope ?—That’s well; you’re all right, then. As 
for me, I have got just enough for second-class fare 
to Chester by the Irish mail, and from there I 
must travel on tick. The best thing you can do is 
to go and lie down on my bed till it’s time for 
you to start for the train. While you’re resting, 
I must think the matter out.’ 

Jack was only able to form a coherent plan by 
resolutely putting out of mind all considerations 
except two. The first was, to get his father 
safely placed in the Great Northern express. The 
second was, to reach Plas Dinorwich himself. As 
to the second consideration, he found that the 
Irish mail to Chester was the speediest route. 
The Irish mail left Euston at 7.15 am. How 
could he utilise the night? First, by arrang- 
ing with his betting friends for his losses on 
Barbarian—if he could, that is, for such arrange- 
ments are difficult without a substratum of hard 
cash. Still it might be Flint was his 
principal creditor—Flint the Leviathan, they 
called him. Lord Colebrooke had recommended 
Flint to him, when he had given Jack the tip about 
| his dark youngster Barbarian, and Flint had laid 


to be 


I never have been 
in my own hands.’ 


done. 


as 


| before he 


‘| 


fifty ‘ponies’ to four against the horse with Jack, 
and had always since treated him with great civility, 
marked with condescension, for such a minute 
operator. Oh, if Barbarian had only won! Twelve 

hundred and fifty pounds! It would have nearly 
cleared off that horrible - fund. 

Now for his governor, Jack wouldn’t waste his 
time in trying to find out if he were watched by 
the police; he took that for granted as something 
to be provided against, and that rather complicated 
matters. It was just ten o’clock; there was no 
time to“be lost. Jack hunted up the laundress, 
and brought her into his chambers. 

‘Now, look here, Mrs Camp; the governor’s 
lying in my bedroom asleep. He isn’t to be 
disturbed on any pretext, till half-past ten; at 
half-past ten you'll call him, and tell him it’s 
time to start ; and then you'll go and fetch a cab— 
a hansom, mind; and then you'll see that he gets 
into it; and tell the driver, “the Great Northern, 
King’s Cross.” You understand ?’ 

‘Lor bless you, yes, sir,’ 

‘Now go and fetch 
Camp,’ 

Mrs Camp went out for the cab, and Jack pre- 
pared for his journey. He packed his portmanteau 
hurriedly; then took his haversack, put a few 
light things into it, and lengthening the straps, 
hung it round his neck, the haversack in front, 
like an apron. ‘That’ll represent the governor’s 
corporation,’ said Jack, grinning proudly at the 
device. He then put on his father’s greatcoat; 
his father’s broad-brimmed hat; muffled up his 
face in his father’s black silk kerchief, and sur- 
veyed himself in the glass with much satisfaction. 
‘I’m hanged if I don’t think I’ll into the 
church,’ he said to himself; ‘I should be a aa 
in no time with this di ‘portment. But hollo!’ he 
cried, as he caught sight of his legs. ‘ Parsons 
don’t wear light tweed bags. I’d nearly made a 
great mess of it.’ Jack had to unpack his port- 
manteau, and get out his evening inexpressibles ; 
and the hurry and bother of this rather flurried 
him, so that he wasn’t quite so cool and collected 
as at first ; and when he heard the outer door rattle, 
he felt the point of his heart knock against his ribs. 

It was only Mrs Camp, however, who had 
ers cht the cab. 

- Now, Mrs C amp,’ 


me 


Mrs 


a four-wheeler, 


go 


said Jack—he had left the 
final arrangement of his disguise to the last 
moment—‘ here are the governor's things on this 
chair. This wrapper, and here are his gloves. 
Youll see him made up all right, will you, Mrs 
Camp ?’ 

‘Bless you, yes, sir. 
a white ’at, sir, like yours ?’ 

‘Yes, said Jack, in a smothered voice. Jack 
went quietly into his bedroom to complete his 
disguise. His father was asleep, and bent 
over his old worn face for a moment, and lightly 
touched his forehead with his lips. 

‘God bless you, Jack !’ he said, half-opening his 
eves. 


But his ’at, sir: do he wear 


Jack 


} 
Jack stole 


moist ; 
) stop, to let out an 


e down the stairs, his eyes a little 
but first landing he had t 
explosion of laughter. ‘Fan y the governor in a 
white hat ! Oh, it’s killing!’ But his heart went pit- 
apat as he descended the broad stone steps. Fibbins 
met him on the stairs, looked hard at him, but did 
not recognise him, Suppose they arrested him 
got into the cab? Why, even then, if 


at the 
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he kept quiet, and if accident didn’t betray him, 
even then his father might get clear away. There 
was no need for funk, and yet he couldn’t help 
funking a little. 

There stood the cab by the curb, diffusing a 
stuffy strawy flavour to the night-air; there stood 
cabby by the cab door. 

But heavens! there was a second cab by the 
entrance, drawn up to the curb—a cab loaded with 
luggage, from which a young lady was descending, 
handed out by a polite gentleman, whom Jack 
recognised as a policeman in plain clothes. 

‘O uncle, said the young lady, running up 
to him, and taking hold of his hand, ‘I’m so glad 
I’ve found you! I’ve had such trouble, and the 
people here are so uncivil; if it hadn't been for 
this kind man, I should never have made you 
out. I’ve brought all your things, and’-——— 

The kind man advanced a little, looking keenly 
at the pair. Another man appeared at the corner 
of the buildings, making towards them. 

Jack took his cousin by the arm, pushed her 
back into the cab she had just quitted, jumped 
in after her, shouted to the cabman: ‘ St Katherine’s 
Docks ; double quick, double fare!’ And as he 
leaned out of the window, turning the refractory 
handle of the door, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the two men jump into the empty cab, 
and drive quickly after them. 

‘Capital!’ said Jack, giving his cousin a hug 
and a kiss, 
both!’ 

‘Blest if it ain’t a helopement!’ said cabby, vigor- 
ously lashing his horse. ‘Tidy little gal she seemed 
too, and the old chap looked like a harchdeacon. 
He ought to be ashamed of hisself, he ought !’ 

‘Jack, you wretch, what are you doing in your 
father’s clothes, and where are you taking me 
to?’ 

Jack tried to explain, but couldn’t make himself 
intelligible in the din of the rattling cab. The 
situation was perplexing. In another tive minutes 
they would be at St Katherine’s Docks, and what 
should he do then? If the detectives found him 
out, they might regain the Temple before his father 
had got clear away. 

They were now rattling along Lower Thames 
Street, which was silent and deserted. 

* Hi, cabby, stop !’ shouted Jack. 

Cabby pulled up, rather astonished and indig- 
nant. ‘ What about the double fare ?’ 

‘I'll make that right, cabby. 
following us ?’ 

‘There was, sir, but I’ve distanced ’em. 
blowed if he ain’t lumbering up arter us.’ 

‘ Well, turn up towards the Mansion-house.’ 

*Blowed if I understand this here game!’ said 
cabby, grumbling. ‘Tell you what it is, he wants 
to be cotched, he does. Ah! that’s it: she’s a 

unning away with he, and he wants to be cotched.’ 

Presently Jack put his head out of the window 
again: * Drive to the Hessian Club!’ 

Now, the Hessian Club was then 
quarters of the more respectable betting 
in the City. 

Cabby was still more disconcerted., 
beats all. Blessed if he ain’t the most gallus old 
wretch in the way of a harchdeacon I ever see!’ 

‘Now, Sarah,’ shouted Jack to his cousin, ‘ you 
must stick to the cab, and, the moment I’m out 
of it, tell the man to drive to Expon Squarz, 


Is there a cab 


No; 


the head- 


fraternity 


in 


‘Splendidly done; we’ve bagged ’em | 


‘Well, this | 


Brompton, and drive round and round till I come, 
I won’t be long after you, 

Jack quickly divested himself of his disguise, 
and, as the cab stopped, took a flying leap into the 
portals of the Hessian Club. The entrance was at 
the corner of a street, so that his exit was unper- 
ceived by the occupants of the pursuing vehicle. 

‘ Well, I never, said cabby again. ‘Ah! I secs 
it all now: it’s a young chap as has got the bailies 
arter him. Eldon Square, miss, did you say, miss? 
All right, miss—I’m fly! Ill lead ’em a dance, 
miss.’ Cabby chuckled, and went off at a good 
pace, his mind considerably relieved. 

Fortunately, Jack found that Mr Flint was 
spending the evening at the Hessian Club. He 
was shewn into a tobaccoy, dingy room on the 
ground-floor. 

‘Servant, sir,’ said Mr Flint, entering with a cue 
in his hand ; ‘ what can I do for you ?’ 

‘ Why, look here,’ said Jack, plunging at once in 
medias res: ‘I owe you a hundred pounds, and I 
can’t pay you. The governor’s bank’s broken, and 
he can’t pay you. I want you to give me a month 
to get the money—sooner if I can’ 

Mr Flint looked rather glum. ‘What would 
you have said to me, young gent, if Barbarian had 
won, and I’d a wanted a month to pay you in? 
What business has a gent to take odds if he can’t 
part when he loses ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s all right enough, Mr Flint ; but 
accidents will happen: how the deuce was I to 
know the Lufftown Bank would blow up!’ 

‘Well, I ain’t a hard man to deal with, Mr 
Lowther, when a gent comes forward fair and 
| honourable. Ill take a month’s bill, although I 
| won't say but it ’ll be ill convenient, for I’ve a 
| heavy settling on Monday, and I ain’t like a 

tradesman as can get rid of his bills,’ 

‘I promised my father I’d never sign a Dill, 
| said Jack dubiously. 
| ‘All right,’ said Flint :.‘good advice, too, as far 
as it goes. Better advice would be, “ Never owe 
nobody nothing.” J don’t want bills; I’d a deal 
| rather have cash. 
| The parley ended by Jack’s signing a bill for his 
| debt, plus ‘expenses,’ which seemed rather heavy 

to his unsophisticated mind. But when he got out 
| of the fusty room, he felt a wonderful lightness 
jand buoyancy of spirits. He had shunted that 
business, which had seemed so overwhelming ; he 
had made a good start with his plans. 

‘What’s the use, said Jack to himself, as he 
| rattled gaily along in a hansom towards the West 
—‘what’s the use of sacrificing a chance for the 
sake of some musty old proverb, maxim, or other 
bit of crystallised experience! One can’t steer by 
the compass altogether, but must feel one’s way by 
the lead in shallow waters.’ 
| Jack got to Eldon Square as soon as the four- 
| wheeled growler. ‘Drive quietly round the square, 
| he called to his coachman. It was a little triumphal 
procession this : 


> 


| A hansom cab, Mr John Lowther ; 
A square cab, Miss Sarah Lowther ; 
Another square cab, a kind man and his friend. 


| Jack was leading his captives under the balcony of 
| his princess, but she wasn’t there to see. He 
| looked at his watch ; it was half-past eleven o’clock. 
| The governor was now spinning along the iron 
| Way ; safe enough now ; soon to be among his own 


a 


a 


; name. 
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tribe. What should he do with his cousin? He 

ave the signal to stop, and the hansom drew up 
yy the curb. His cousin’s chariot also stopped. 
The cab containing the ‘kind man’ and his com- 
anion came to a stand. They were all opposite 
Ko. 32 Eldon Square. 

‘Sarah,’ said Jack, opening the door of her cab, 
‘I know you’re awfully puzzled at this queer 
work ; but you’ve behaved like a brick, I must 
say. You see you couldn’t very well stop at my 
chambers, the governor not being there, and you 
couldn’t drive about all night in a cab, so I’ve 
brought you to the house of some very dear friends 
of mine’—he didn’t say of how long standing— 
‘who are also friends of Aunt Lavinia’ 

‘But I don’t care about making the acquaint- 
ance of your friends, Jack. I’ll go to the Great 
Northern Hotel—I don’t mind a bit. 

‘I particularly want you to make the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Waldron,’ said Jack, ‘and I particu- 
larly don’t want you to go to the Great Northern 
Station.’ 

Sarah shrugged her shoulders, but consented. 
There was perhaps a little bit of tenderness still 
in her heart for her cousin, and women are usually 
dog-in-the-mangerish, and, even if they won't have 
a man themselves, grudge him to another. 

‘Miss Waldron and the doctor were both at 
home,’ said the grinning ‘ buttons ;’ and they were | 
presently shewn into the drawing-room, where sat 
| Valeria and her father, quietly reading. 


old affair—will never come to anything now, dear. 
I tell you this because I consider you one of the 
family, and it’s well to have these matters cleared 
up. But what you and Jack are to do, I don’t 
know. He’s ruined, I’m afraid, poor fellow ; at 
least his father is, which is pretty much the same 
thing,’ 

‘Poor fellow, what can we do for him? Papa 
will help him ; papa is rich, and has always money 
at command,’ : 
‘Let him fight it out, dear; let him worry it 
out. They’re a lazy lot are the Lowthers till you 
get them into a corner, and then—look out! It’ll 
do Jack good.’ 

‘How did it happen? Is it a sudden thing ?’ 

‘My dear, when poor uncle went down to Luff- 
town—we live at Guisethorpe Rectory, as I daresay 
you know, dear, which is about six miles from 
Lufftown—when he went down to a meeting at the 
bank this very morning, I’d no idea of anything 
wrong, But at luncheon-time Sir John Bunce 
came in—he’s a great friend of uncle’s—and he 
told me about the crash; and he said I ought to 
make Uncle Sep go abroad for a while, for they 
were sure to be down on him for a lot of money, 
and he would be able to negotiate with them 
much better if they couldn’t get hold of him. Then 
I had a note from Uncle Sep, to say he’d gone to 
town to see Jack; and I packed his portmanteau 
and my own, and came up after him, intending to 
take him to Paris or somewhere abroad. So 


‘You need hardly introduce your cousin as Miss 
Lowther—the face is sufficient warrant of the 
Whatever accident has caused this visit, is | 

a welcome one.—My house and all in it are at| 
| your disposal, Miss Lowther.—Valeria, I intrust | 
| Miss Lowther to your most careful charge.—Low- | 
ther, a lucky thing you came; I wanted to see you | 
so much: come and have a cigar; I want to talk 
to you about your aunt’s coffin.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
* Let ’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs.’ 


‘So you’re Jack’s sweetheart, are you?’ said 
Sarah Lowther to Valeria Waldron. 

They were sitting together on a fauteuil in! 
Valeria’s dressing-room, before the fire—for the 
early summer was severe as usual, and the 
nights were cold. 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ said Valeria, fixing her} 
great luminous eyes on Miss Lowther. ‘ How] 
absurd! I’ve only known your cousin a few days.’ 

‘That don’t matter,” said Sarah: ‘I hadn't 
| known poor Tom for an hour before I felt that he 
| was my fate. My dear child, I’ve had some exper- 


5 


as 


ience of the world, and you may believe me when 


I tell you that you’re Jack’s sweetheart.’ 
Somehow, the idea didn’t seem to be unpleasant 
to Valeria. She sat leaning forward, looking into 


the fire, her fair cheek ruddied by the blaze, or | 


by the thought which had been suggested to her. 
Sarah employed the interval of silence in trimming 
her nails ; they were beautiful, filbert-shaped nails, 
and she was justly proud of them. 

‘Then you have a sweetheart too?’ said Valeria, 
at length. 

‘Yes, I have a sweetheart too,’ cried Sarah with 
a merry laugh, putting her arm round Valeria’s 
vaist. §O you hypocrite! But mine’s a very 


fortunate, too, that I had money laid by, for uncle 
has never more than a shilling or two in his 
pocket; and Jack is just like him. And when I 
got to Jack’s chambers, I saw Uncle Sep, as I 
thought, just getting into a cab, and I called to 
him, and he came and jumped into my cab, and 
told the man to drive to St Katherine’s Docks ; and 
I didn’t find out that it was Jack till he kissed me 


| —for, you know, dear Jack’s kisses are quite differ- 


ent from Uncle Sep’s.’ 

‘And where is your uncle?’ 
‘Jack has sent him home. 
some other bother besides this 

Jack says he must face it out 

‘Then you'll stay with us for a while, I hope 

‘I must get back to-morrow; poor dear Uncle 
Sep would be lost without me. Come, darling, let 
us go down; I want so much to have a long talk 
with your papa about Biogenesis.’ 

When Jack went out to order in his cousin’s 
luggage, he found the three cabs still standing at 
the door. The first two he settled with, and dis- 
missed. The third cabman came up and touched 
his hat. ‘ Beg your pardon, sir; you took my cab 
off the stand.’ 

‘IT know I did; here’s a sh iw 

‘Which five-and-six is the fare, si 

‘You must look to your passengers 
Tell’em to put it down to Good, said Jack 
loud voice. 

‘Well, I was never rot 
said a gruff voice from th 

‘Now for your aunt’s coffin,’ said 
Jack took his seat in the little 
study, half smoke-room. 

‘I’m going down to the Plas 
Jack. 

‘Going down to 

r; ‘woul 
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get, safe down: our connection with New Jerusa- 
em is so valuable !’ 

‘They wouldn’t carry it as personal luggage,’ 
said Jack. 

‘I don’t mean that,’ said the doctor ; ‘only, as we 
shall send it by passenger-train to-morrow morning 
—the old lady has sent a telegram to hasten us— 
you might look after it when they change it from 


one van to another; it would be so awkward if 


they broke the glass-plate.’ 

‘Oh, there’s a glass-plate, is there ?’ 

‘Yes; so that you could see the face inside— 
if there was one. 

‘How very horrible !’ said Jack, shuddering. 

‘Horrible ?—not at all. Physical phenomenon 
here, Mr Lowther; bodily shrinking from the 
indignities of death.’ 

‘I can’t understand it at all, said Jack, ‘espe- 
cially in my aunt; such a sensible woman; a little 
mad about tracts, but would have her full penn’orth 
of these too for her penny.’ 

‘But what I wanted to say to you, resumed the 
doctor, ‘about your aunt’s coffin was this. 
beautiful piece of work, and as all the parts are 


made by patent machinery, we can guarantee the | 


exact execution of any further orders ; but you see 
this machine-work necessitates our making them 
all of the same size, and as it’s better to have them 
too long than too short, your aunt’s coffin will be 
adapted for a man of six-feet-two. Do you think 
she ll object to that ? 

‘I should think not, doctor; it will give her 
room to stretch a bit.’ 

‘Lowther, don’t be irreverent,’ said the doctor. 
‘Much as I disapprove of the hushed and gloomy 
tone we assume in talking of our latter end, yet it 
isn’t a thing to be joked about. Well, let that 
pass. I want you to explain to your aunt the secret 
spring by which the coffin opens. You see there’s 
a handle inside.’ 

‘A handle inside!’ said Jack ; ‘ what the deuce 
is that for ?’ 

‘For your aunt to let herself out by,’ said the 
doctor. 

‘Ah! I didn’t think of that,’ said Jack. 

‘There’s a handle inside, which works a secret 
spring: it’s on the combination principle. 
are three little indices, each of which contains an 
alphabet ; and unless you know the catch-word, 
there’s no chance of your getting out of your 
coffin.’ 


‘That Il just suit the religious world,’ said Jack ; | 


‘ just their principle’ 


‘Yes, I think it’ll please your aunt, that idea,’ | 


said the doctor; ‘but I’m sorry to say that our 
foreman arranged the combination for the word 
CAT, and I’m afraid your aunt will think it per- 
It’s too late to alter it now, as it’s all 
packed ; but would you mind breaking the matter 
to Lady Lavinia, and explaining to her that it can 
be altered to any combination of letters she may 
choose ?’ 

‘All right, said Jaek, throwing the end of his 
civar into the grate.-—‘I think we might have some 
music now, eh ?’ 

The doctor and Miss Lowther got into a desper- 
ately deep discussion as to Exogenesis and Bio- 
genesis ; and as it appeared that the doctor was him- 
self trying experiments with the body of a dead 
cat, the two went down to the laboratory to look 
into the matter. 


sonal. 


It’s a} 


There | 


Meanwhile, Jack enjoyed a| 


delicious half-hour at the piano. After that, he 
made a progress among his friends’ chambers, and 
reached Euston just in time to have a cup of coffee 
before he started by the Irish mail. 


CHAPTER IX. 


* Jack sucked his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke.’ 


If you have a long day’s journey before yon, it 
really is not a bad plan to sit up all the night 
before: it insures you a few hours’ insensibility 
on your weary way. Long before they passed 
Tring, Jack had fallen into a deep sleep, and only 
awoke at Chester to turn drowsily out of one train 
into another. Still blinking and winking, half an 
hour more found him on a roadside station plat- 
form. 

He had yet some forty miles to travel ; these by 
car—horrible crab-like conveyance—and in the | 
sultry noon of this June day, the pleasant rattle of 
a river hard by, and the drowsy sounds of summer in 
| his ears, he sank into a peaceful slumber, ensconced 
in the bottom of the car. By-and-by, after some 
| hours, he woke. The sun was verging westwards, 
| and there was a flutter and cool breath of evening 
| breeze. They had passed the wilderness, had come 

to the pleasant road whieh led to Plas Dinorwich, 
| The car was descending rapidly into a valley—a 
| valley all the sweeter that rugged crags and 
| terraced hills of slaty rock overhung it on either 
| side. One could from this hill-top catch the flash 
of the sea in the horizon: mountain, and rock, and 
greenery were all reflected in the bosom of what 
| seemed to be an inland lake—really a reach of an 


| estuary winding in and out among rocky promon- 


| tories. In the very greenest and brightest spot in 
| this valley, built on a jutting hill which dominated 
the river, were the gray walls and slate-covered 
| roof of Plas Dinorwich. And all this fair spot, 
| and the wealth of the slaty mountains above, from 
| which sounds, in this still evening air, the roar of 
| the blasts the quarrymen are ever firing: all this 
is owned by the lady of Plas Dinorwich—all this 
might be Jack Lowther’s, were fate propitious, and 
the New Jerusalem not imminent. 

Of all the fair sights in that happy valley, the 
smoke-wreaths ascending from the many chimneys 
of the Plas were the fairest sight to Master John ; 
for surely there was dinner preparing for him, 
hungry and weary. Whatever might be the result 
of his mission—of honourable entertainment and 
generous welcome he made no doubt. Wasn’t his 
aunt a Lowther? 

The hall-door was usually wide open—a cool 
resounding hall, hung round with portraits of 
the Morgans of the eighteenth century, bottle- 
nosed, bloated, bewigged. On the left-hand side 
of this hall, large folding-doors opened into the 
state drawing-room, which occupied the whole 

| west side and south-west angle of the house. On 
the right, a somewhat gloomy dining-room, dark- 
| ened by the hill-side; a room looking into a mossy 
| and dismal garden—the old courtyard of the Plas: 
nothing but yew, cypress, and box grew within the 
old garden. The drawing-room fronted a noble 
lawn, its borders blazing with many-coloured 
flowers, and communicated with a long row of con- 
servatories, facing to the south, rich with brightest 
plants and delicate ferns. But when Jack’s car 
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drew up before the hall-door, he found it closely 
fastened, and he rang the bell several times in 
vain. Jack had paid the driver, who had carried 
his portmanteau to the door, but was lingering still, 


expecting the usual mandate to go round to the | 


stables to feed his horse, and taste the ale and 
cold meat of the Plas. 

Presently there appeared a man in a black coat 
and white necktie, who came to the door, opened it 
on the chain, and challenged Jack thus: ‘ What do 
you want ?’ 
~ Open the door, you [adjective] idiot !’ cried Jack 
in a rage. 

‘What. do you spik like that for?’ said the man, 
throwing open the door, and confronting Jack white 
with passion. ‘ What do you take me for?’ 

‘For an infernally impudent flunkey,’ said Jack 
hotly. 

‘I’m a clergyman, sir, said the man—‘ a clergy- 
man of the Church of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

‘Well, they oughtn’t to ordain such fellows, 
then,’ said Jack soothingly: ‘I certainly thought 
you were the butler.’ 

‘I’m the chaplain, sir!’ 

‘In that case, please to send an unordained 
flunkey here, said Lowther. 

I admit that he oughtn’t to have spoken thus, 
but he was annoyed at the reception he had met 
with ; and the man, in his anger, had brought his 
face near Jack’s, and he smelt horribly of drink. 

It is impossible to say how much further the 
altercation would have gone, had not a woman 
appeared upon the scene—a stout, rosy-faced, com- 
fortable-looking woman. ‘ If this gentleman wants 
to see her ladyship Name o’ dear, it’s Mister 
John !’ 

The rosy face turned to the colour of yellow wax 
for an instant ; she caught hold of the chaplain’s 
arm, and almost fell ; then she recovered herself. 

Ah, ah! thought the sharp Mr John ; she don’t 
want me here to interfere with her influence. 

‘Come into the drawing-room, Mr John. Her 
ladyship is very unwell, but I’ll tell her youre 
here.’ 

‘Yes ; and, Roberts, send somebody to take my 
portmanteau. I’d better have the Blue Room, 
Roberts, I think,’ 

‘H’m. I’ll take her ladyship’s pleasure about 
that,’ said Mrs Roberts. ‘Will you take some 
refreshment, Mr John ?’ 

‘It’s too near dinner-time,’ said Jack. 
only just have time to dress,’ 

‘There won’t be any dinner to-day, sir, except a 
little mutton-broth or some beef-tea. Her lady- 
ship never has dinner served now, sir. Her 
appetite is so delicate, and she’s abjured pomps 
and vanities.’ 

‘Who’s the man in black ?’ said John. 

‘The chaplain, Mr John—one of the blessed 
imongst men,’ 

‘Well, bustle about, Roberts, and get me some- 
thing to eat, and a bedroom ready,’ 

‘1’ll take her ladyship’s pleasure,’ said the 
housekeeper, sailing out of the room. 

She presently reappeared. ‘Her ladyship is 
very sorry she is too ill to receive you. The 
doctor having ordered perfect quiet and seclusion, 
she regrets that she will not have the pleasure ot 
entertaining you in her own house. She recom- 
mends the Dinorwich Arms, which is very clean, 
and kept by a tenant of her ladyship’s. Anything 


‘; shall 


you may have to say 
handed to me.’ 

Jack’s first impulse was to bolt out of the house, 
upsetting the parson on his way, if he should 
happily meet him; then he thought how much 
depended on his seeing his aunt. 

‘ For all that, Roberts, I should like to see Lady 
Lavinia myself.’ So saying, he pushed rapidly by 
the housekeeper, ran lightly up the stairs, and 
passed quickly into the apartment he knew was 
his aunt’s—a set of three rooms opening into one 
another. They were all swept and garnished. 
There was the great bed, there the elaborate 
toilet table, but all empty—deserted. 

Lowther looked round amazed, incredulous. 

‘What did you please to want?’ said a deep 
masculine voice behind him. The speaker was a 
thick-set, muscular man, of broad, massive face, 
and heavy jaw. 

‘I want to see Lady Lavinia.’ 

‘I am her medical attendant. My patient is too 
weak to receive visits—Mrs Roberts,’ he said, turn- 
ing to the housekeeper, who had followed John 
as soon as she could—‘ Mrs Roberts, did I not order 
the house to be kept as quiet as the grave? And 
what is this young man doing here? I cannot 
answer for your mistress’s life, if there is the 
least disturbance.’ 

Poor Jack! Circumstances were too strong for 
him. He sneaked down stairs, escorted by Mrs 
Roberts and the medical attendant. 

‘I’ve had my patient removed into the east 
wing purposely, that there might be no glare or 
disturbance. No one can see her,’ said the medical 
person grimly. 

Jack was demoralised, there was no doubt about 
it. Retreat was the only thing possible. With a 
heavy heart, he ordered his portmanteau to be 
replaced in the car, and told the driver to take 
him to the Dinorwich Arms. 

The little village of Llandanwg, lying by the 
river-side in the very centre of the valley, derives 
its chief support from the Plas above, and from the 
tourists who resort to the Dinorwich Arms. Lewis 
Morgan is the landlord of the inn; but you must 
not imagine him as a mere village innkeeper. He 
isa Power. Except the old lady at the Plas, he is 
almost the biggest man in this part of the country. 
He is Lord Stilton’s agent—Stilton family absorbed 
a female Watkyns or Jones langsyne, and with her 
a good slice of wild Wales—he can give you a few 
days’ wild shooting, grouse and mountain hares, 
black game and snipe ; and there is—oh ! whisper 
it gently, lest Stilton should hear, a covert on the 
hill-side, where, after there has been a little rough 
weather on the mountains, you shall find no end 
of woodcock. But to be initiated into this para- 
dise, it is requisite that you should have staid three 
successive seasons at the Dinorwich Arms, and have 
made honourable proposals to one of the daughters 
thereof. 

But now the sportsmen and adorers have all 
sheered off, and the house is doing its busiest sum- 
mer traflic. Lancashire supplies the greater con- 
tingent of tourists, for the long-vacation has not 
yet commenced, nor have the Londoners been let 
loose. Lancashire, as a rule, affects heavy teas ; 
goes out all day in a wagonette and pair of horses, 
a basket of provisions stowed inside, and comes 
home to its hostel to tea, and chops, and pickled 
salmon, and cold shoulder of Welsh mutton. 
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Jack found the coffee-room reeking with the 
fumes of tea, redolent of broiled ham; and escaped 
into the little bar parlour, where the daughters of 
the house were serving out the plate and stimulants, 
and keeping count of all outgoings. Warmly wel- 
comed by the girls, who were old friends of his, 
he took up a corner of the room, and made a very 


tolerable dinner in peace ; and then, seating him- | 
self on the steps leading down to an old-fashioned | 


garden sloping to the west, he smoked the pipe of 
thoughtfulness. 

Presently, Morgan came that way; he looked 
after the stables only, and his cares for the day 
were well-nigh over. He made a profound salaam 
to a possible future landlord. 

‘Why, Mr John, who’d have thought of seeing 
you. Hope her ladyship’s no worse ?’ 

‘ Faith,’ said John, ‘I don’t know. I’ve been to 
the house, and they tell me she’s too ill to see any- 
body.’ 

‘What! they won’t let you see her either, then ?’ 
said Morgan. ‘ Well, things is come to a pass—her 
only relation, as you may say. Them Robertses 
have got her all to themselves, Why, they won’t 
even have the parson there.’ 

‘I saw a parson up at the house, said Jack— 
* wild-looking chap with gray hair.’ 

‘That ’ll be Robert Thomas : 
brother’ 

‘There was a doctor there too—big powerful 
fellow’ 

‘That ’s Thomas Jones: he’s another brother of 
Gwen’s,’ 

‘How can they be brothers and sisters, all differ- 
ent surnames ?” 

‘Oh! we think nothing of surnames here: the 
father’s name was Thomas Roberts—he was keeper 
once at the Plas; and so the eldest boy was called 
Robert Thomas, and the other Thomas Jones: 
there’d be confusion else, you see—yes, indeed.’ 

Jack began to think now. Surely it was hard 
that he should be jostled out of his inheritance by 
such a crew as this. But what could he do? 

‘What sort of a man’s the parson 2’ 

* Well, indeed, the bishop took his gown away a 
good many years ago; and he’s always been given 
to drink ; and I like to keep an eye on the silver 
when he’s about ; but he’s a good-hearted fellow 
too—yes, indeed.’ 

‘And the doctor; what of him ?’ 

‘Indeed, he’s been abroad a great many years, 
and I don’t rightly know much about him: they 
say he’s been on Seo a slave-ship a good deal, 
but he’s very clever—yes, sure. 

‘When did you see my aunt last ?’ 

‘Well, it was yesterday: she was out for an 
airing; she seemed very weak, poor thing, and 
Gwen and the doctor sat on each side of her, to 
prop her up; and she bent forward as she passed, 
and I just caught a look at her face. 
was as yellow as wax.’ 

Jack Lowther put all these facts figuratively into 
his pipe and smoked them—smoked sadly and care- 


fully, but had yet no further idea than of going to | 


bed presently, and trying once more to see his aunt 


in the morning. Of anything wonderful that should | 


mark that night as the one night in his whole life 


to be ever remembered, he thought no more than | 


does any one of us of the commencement of that 
particular hour, so careless in its coming, so 
careful in its going, when Opportunity rushes 


Gwen Roberts’s | 


Diaoul, she | 


| clamouring in, and we take or leave it as may 


happen. 
Yet it thus befell. 


CHAPTER X. 
* Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy will.’ 


A vague restlessness was upon John Lowther: 
he wandered from the garden to the front; there 
| stood a knot of Lancashire men smoking: chafling 

also in their broad vernacular. The Doric of 
| Lancashire rather jars against Lowther’s nerves, 
and he strolls away from the bright inn door, 
and up the road a little way into the darkness, 
The road escaladed the hill, winding up it warily, 
crossing it on its lowest spur, and then shooting 
out in a long straight line, laid out by Roman 
engineers, did we know it, over a billowy table- 
land. 

Jack walked to the first turn of the road, and 
leaned over the parapet-wall, looking down the 
| valley, watching the stars twinkling in the placid 

waters below. Clink, clink, clink, there was a 
rattle of harness. Clacker, clickaclobclobclack ; 
the hoof-fall of horses—four of them, one would 
| say: an unmelodious whir, a break hard down on 
a groaning wheel; nearer and nearer, louder and 
louder these noises sounded, till at last, lamps 
| gleaming, harness clinking, hoofs clattering, a four- 
horse break-van reveals itself out of the gloom, 
and the horses were pulled up into a walk, almost 
| hiding the gleam of the lamps in the vapour of 
| their steaming sides. The road was level for a 
space from the brow of the mountain buttress 
where Lowther stood, but towards the village it 


shot steeply down; so steeply, that driving over 
that brow, you might think you were taking a 


Curtian leap into the gulf. On the level piece, the 
| driver pulled up his horses, and peered anxiously 
forward into the gloom. 

‘Diaoul, I’ll never get her down the hill with 
this load!’ Then he saw the glow of Jack’s pipe. 
‘Gwr bonnedig! stand by them leaders’ heads a 
minute, will you ? 

‘Have you got such a load to-night, Morris ?’ 

said Jack, who recognised the voice of his aunt’s 
coachman. 

‘Deed, I have, said Morris. ‘Such a load I never 

‘had to drive. It didn’t seem heavy when we put 

it in the break, but it was as if the very devil 
was pulling behind when we started. I couldn't 
get her along at all, and the mistress will be calling 
me for this job. I was to be home before dark, 
whatever, 

‘Youll be all right, Morris, if the break Il hold.’ 

‘That’s just what it won’t do, sir. I’ve strained 
it bad already, and that near wheeler can never 

| hold back. Diaoul, I wish I knew what I shall do?’ 

‘Put that big strong leader there to the pole.’ 
| He'll kick like blazes when he feels anything 

behind him.—Why, it’s Master John ! /Deed, I beg 
| your pardon; I didn’t know you, sir. Dear Anwyl! 
I’m glad you’ve come down, Master John.’ 

‘Take the leaders out, Morris, and lead ’em 
down the hill to the inn; and then bring back a 
chain and a slipper: we’ll fix it then’ 

‘Well, I think that’s the best thing I can do, 
Master John. That’s my sister on the box, sir, 
as is holding the reins; will you see as the ’osses 
| don’t over-persuade her, sir ?’ 
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‘T’ll take care of her, Morris.’ 

The leaders were unharnessed, and Morris dis- 
appeared with them down the hill. Jack took a 
seat on the box, and began to talk to Jane Morris. 

‘Yes, sir, I’m pretty well, thank you. O yes, 
I remember you very well, Mr John. There— 
don’t, Mr John. Name o’ goodness! what would 


Lewis Jones say if he saw you?’ 

‘That’s the sweetheart, is it? Thank goodness, 
it’s dark,’ 

‘You might behave yourself, Mr John, for all 
My! what would her ladyship your 


it’s dark. 
aunt say ?” 

‘I guess she got kissed, too, when she was 
young. Don’t you think so, Jenny ?’ 

‘Deed, I don’t know. But oh, Mr John, it’s a 
pity that there’s nobody as loves her as could look 
after her now. They sent me away for a holiday, 
Mr John; but dear! I couldn’t stay, when I thought 


day ; but I don’t expect as they’ll let me see her 
now.’ 
‘When did you see her last ?” 


night. I put her ladyship to bed quite comfortable ; 
but I woke in the middle of the night with her 
screams, and, thank God, the doctor was in the 
house—that’s Gwen’s brother, you know—and he 
was at the bedside before I was; and indeed it 
was lucky, for I was quite overcome, like, and 
couldn’t do anything. But she was quite quiet 
before morning, went off into a beautiful sleep— 
so the doctor told me, and indeed, he was very 
kind, for he saw I’d quite knocked up with it 
all; and he said I wasn’t fit for nursing, and so 
I’d better go to Liverpool to see my friends ; which 
I did; but I couldn't stop there, it was so dull 
after Llandanwg. And Morris tells me there’s been 
awful goings-on since I left; nobody allowed to 
see mistress and nothing; and all the servants sent 
away, except the cook and upper housemaid; and 
nothing but praying, and groaning, and prosifying 
going on ever since; and she living on nothing 
but slops.’ 

‘Do you think they ill-treat her, Jane ?’ 

‘No; they don’t ill-treat her, poor thing; but 
they get her so excited with their New Jerusalem 
and sich-like nonsense, she gets quite out of her 
mind, like. Eh! Mr John, why don’t you drive 
those people away ?” 

‘Jane, couldn’t you manage to let me see my 
aunt to-night? I think if I could only see her, 
I could get her authority to act for her’ 

‘Deed, Mr John, I don’t see how. You see 
they ’ve moved her into the east wing. Now, there 
are three rooms in that suite of ’partments, one 
leading out of the other, and the outside door of 
all is made of iron: the old Squire had it put up 
time of the Rebeccaites, he was so afeared of being 
shot. And the doctor sleeps in that outside room, 
and Gwen sleeps in the next. 
let me see her—so Morris says—let alone you.’ 


carrying slipper, and chain, and ropes. 
lowered the wagon and its load nearly down the 
hill, when one of the wheels began to crack, and 
the vehicle came to a stop. 

‘What the name o’ dear have you 
| Morris, that’s breaking everything ?’ 

‘Deed, they tell me they ’re stones from foreign 
parts,’ 


got there, 


as those creatures were all about her night and | 


‘Last Wednesday as was—no, it was Tuesday | 


My! they'll never | 


Just then Morris appeared with hangers-on | 
They had | 


‘It’s bringing coals to Newcastle, bringing stoans 
here,’ suggested a Lancashire man. 

‘Look’ee here,’ said Jack; ‘get the thing out, a 
dozen of you, and carry it down to the inn coach- 
house.’ 

The box they brought out of the wagon wasn’t 
so heavy, after all. Twelve men could carry it 
asily enough, and they formed an impromptu 
funeral procession, Jack being chief-mourner. To 
complete the parallel, the parish clerk, who was 
| one of the bearers, brought up the coffin trestles 

from the church-tower hard by ; and on these, in 
| the big coach-house, the big box was placed. But 
the chaplain was there in a moment—he had been 
looking out for them—and ordered the box to be 
carried up to the Plas at once. 

Jack returned to the inn, and stood irresolute at 
the foot of the stairs. It was only ten o’clock, but 
| he was weary and heavy-eyed, and thought he 
would go to bed. Then a burst of laughter ringing 
from the bar parlour stopped him. If there was 
any fun going on, he would see what it was. 

The fun was this. The chaplain of the Plas, 
who had come down to the village about the big 
box, had found his way to the bar of the inn, and 
had been seized with a fit of prophesying. He 
stood in the centre of the room, surrounded by a 
circle of men smoking and drinking. His eyes 
were dilated, his limbs rigid, his hands clenched: 
he was perhaps under the influence of drink in a 
| measure, but also evidently of some other excite- 

ment ; he muttered rapidly to himself words of 
| gibberish. 

‘Speak up!’ ‘Speak out!’ ‘Hear, hear!’ ‘Go it, 
| old fellow !’—such were the cries which greeted 
him from the Manchester men. 
| ‘Then he broke into loud shouts. ‘O yeas, O 
yeas, O yeas! Let it come, let it come! yea, it 
shall come! yea, it is coming!’ 

‘Bring a basin, Mary!’ ‘A pail!’ ‘Bring a 
mop!’ ‘Towels !’ ‘ Turaleity !’—such the chorus. 

Then he changed to a deeper tone. ‘Oh, give it 
a name, give itaname! Give it a NAME!’ 

‘Brandy cold!’ ‘Whisky!’ ‘Gin!’ ‘Hi, Mary, 
glasses round for the prophet!’ interrupted the 
chorus. 

‘What foolery’s this?’ in a loud gruff voice 
cried a man, pushing his way into the bar. Every- 
body turned round upon the new-comer. Jack 
recognised him at once—he was the doctor from 
the Plas. He seized his brother by the arm, swung 
him out of the door, and then returned to the room. 

‘I think you might have found a better amuse- 
ment than this, you fools !’ 

The doctor stared hard at Jack as he spoke, 
who returned his look with interest. The room 
was now as quiet as the grave, and all were looking 
at the two men who, it seemed, had signalled each 
other out as enemies. 

‘ Are ye deat ?’ said the doctor again. ‘Didn't I 
ask what fool had set this nonsense on foot ?’ 

Jack had half-risen, half poised his arm to strike 
the fellow, but suddenly he sat down again; a 
thought had struck him: the man evidently 
wanted to force a quarrel upon him. Another 
thought as rapidly came into his brain: here 
| were two of his aunt’s keepers out of the way, the 

third was a woman. Here was a chance to see his 
|aunt; if he could only involve the doctor in a 
| quarrel with somebody else. ‘You’d better ask 
|your polite question of some of these other 
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gentlemen; they saw the beginning of the affair, J 
didn’t.’ 

‘ Ay, ask me!’ ‘Ask me!’ ‘ And me!’ ‘ And me!’ 
shouted half-a-dozen men in tones of defiance. 
Half-a-dozen men jumped up at once, two or three 
coats were pulled off, and one tall, raw-boned youth, 
who was standing with a glass of beer in his hand, 
threw the contents into the doctor’s face—signal 
for general free fight. In the confusion, Jack 
slipped away, and made for Plas Dinorwich. 

Grim, and gray, and gloomy stood the old Plas 
in the quiet starlight. Seemingly, all the inmates 
had gone to rest. The doors were all fastened, the 
windows all dark—all the front ones at least. 
Lowther passed into the old garden ; there was a 
light shining there from one of the east windows. 
There, no doubt, his aunt was lying. Poor old 
body! all her wealth couldn’t purchase one faith- 
ful soul to tend her dying hours! Jack, oppressed 
with dim forebodings, sat down on an old garden- 
seat between two dark masses of yew; he was quite 
in the shade in the dense black shadow of the yew. 
Deep solemn silence brooded in that dark garden- 

lot ; black funereal shadows rested there. There 
1ad been a fountain there once; an old sun-dial 
too. The fountain was choked ; but a little black 
pool lay in the broken basin of it, and caught a 
dull gleam from the lighted window. And by the 
broken basin shone two little jewels in the gloom— 
brightest gleam of amethyst or of topaz dim and 
dull beside them. Ah, old Toad, are you there 
still ?—friend of my youth; a little comfort in that 
thought. But Toad, too, turned his eyes another 
way ‘as his old friend, the Raven, screamed a 
greeting to him, swooping to the mountain tarn ; 
and the bright jewels were seen no more. The 
window was a little open, and the blind was flapp- 
ing gently in the night-air. That was the only 
sound that Lowther heard after the scream of the 
raven liad died away in the distance. 

Suddenly, a loud, piercing, prolonged cry broke 
from the window of the lighted room. Good 
heavens! was there murder being done in that 
quarter? Jack sprang to his feet. Yes, there was a 
water-pipe running up the wall just there, and the 
ivy was thick and strong: he climbed the wall in a 
few seconds, thrust himself through the open window, 
and jumped into the room. But there was nothing 
there—nothing but a little spaniel, which, chained to 
the wall, was howling dismally. Yes, and no doubt 
that other mystery would prove as simple. Stupid | 
fellow that he was, his head full of mist, bursting | 
into his aunt's house in the middle of the night! | 
Poor little Fido, she was pleased enough to see | 
him ; 


remembered her old master. Ah, if he should wake 


the old lady, perhaps, and frighten her into fits, | 


how should he get out of it? Yes, after all the 
trouble he had taken to get into the house, his only | 
thought was how he was to get out of it. He 
wouldn't risk the ivy and the waterspout again. 
And yet he’d like to have a peep at the old lady— | 
just one peep. The room he was in was the out- 
side one of the suite. Yes, there was the iron door 
Jane had told him of. 
stepped cautiously into the next room—the inner 
room. Phew! what a fume of pastilles, incense, or 
what not, with a faint, strange, sickly, cadaverous 
smell! Ah, it was the inner room of all his aunt 
sleptin! Door closed—locked, too, by Jove! Funny 
that. And in this centre 


he had given the dog to his aunt, and she | 


Locked, by Jove! He| 


room was the wonderful | 


box. No time lost in getting that stowed safely here, 
The box had been opened ; and there between it 
and the wall stood—the Patent Metallic Airti ght 
Coffin. Would make a good bath, Jack thought, 
The lid swung on a pivot, well oised and finished ; 

it moved at a touch. Ugh! horrible idea, being 
boxed up here for cycles of ages, instead of dissolv 
ing away in the bosom of kindly mother earth. 

As Jack stood there, looking at the metallic coffin, 
he heard a key turn in the lock of the iron door, 
I don’t know what impulse moved him: 
fear, for it required less courage to face his enemies, 
doubtless now approaching—it was a whim, in 
fact, unaccountable, uncontrollable, which drove 
him to turn round the coffin-lid, to lay himself 
down in the coffin, and partly to close the lid. 
The iron door slammed ; footsteps approached ; 
voices were sounding in the room. 

Gruff voice. Hasn't the lawyer come? 

Treble. No, not yet. 

Gruff. Well, you’d better go and get ready for 
him. 

Treble. O Thomas, can’t it be done without that? 
Oh, I’m so frightened! 

Gruff. Nonsense, woman ; she won’t bite you. 

Treble. Bite me, no. But oh, Thomas, I can 
never go through with it. 
judgment upon us for this. 

Gruff. Don’t be a fool, Gwen ; 
do you hear! 

The inner door was now unlocked. 
was heard of the treble voice. The methodical 
pacing of footsteps was now to be heard—to and 
fro, to and fro, in wearisome iteration. Sailor's 
trick that. Now, another set of footsteps is 
approaching, uncertain, feeble. 


go and get ready, 


two days, [ll kill you’ 

‘Deed, I wasn’t drunk, 
spirit.’ 

‘Look here, Robert; if you don’t bottle up that 
spirit, and cork it tight, Ill drill a hole into you— 
do you understand ? Now, did you see Captain 
Trudgett?? 

‘I did’ 

‘And gave him Lady Morgan’s notice of dis- 
missal ?’ 

‘TI did? 

‘And what did he say ?’ 

‘Well, indeed, it seemed very hard to him: he 
| talked about his chil lren, and the number of years 
he’d served her ladyship, and asked if she wouldn't 
see him; and, indeed, I was very sorry for the 
| poor man,’ 

‘Ah! you told him you’d receive the rents 
to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes; and he said that he shouldn’t resign his 
| duties till her lady ship had given me a power of 

attorney to act for her? 

| ‘Oh, I thought of that. Lawyer Jones will 
bring it to- night with the will.—W hy, Robert, I 
| thought I told you to have that thing carefully 
covered up.’ 

‘The coffin, is it? ’Deed, I covered it up myself 
with that big coverlet. Name o’ goodness, some- 
body’s slipped it off!’ 

You don’t know what you’re about, Robert, 
that’s the fact. Leaving it open, too, for the damp 
to get in,’ 

A heavy tread approached Jack’s hiding-place. 
Click, clack ; the coffin-lid was sprung to, and 


no, indeed. It was the 


it was not | 


I know there’ll be a | 


No more | 


‘Robert, if you don’t keep sober for the next | 


q 
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Jack Lowther was shut up from the world of life 
in his aunt’s coffin. 


CHAPTER XI. 


* Come from that nest 
Of death, contagicn, and unnatural sleep.’ 

There is probably no fate much more horrible to 
human anticipation than to be buried alive. Not 
that, in reality, that form of death by suffocation 
can be much worse than any other, but that dis- 
tempered imaginations have infected us with their 
superstitious horror of the charnel-house, making 
bad gases into bogies, and honest human bones, 
which have served their purpose out, and are turn- 
ing to dust, into horrible devices for frightening 
children : nevertheless, to be shut up in a coffin is 
a considerable trial for the nerves. 

Jack lay for a moment quite still and rigid, 
driving his finger-nails into the palms of his hands. 
Then he saw a faint light above his face ; the glass- 
plate in the lid, and dashed his fists against it. 
But it was no use ; the glass was thick and strong; 
he knocked the skin off his knuckles. He didn’t 
feel that, he only felt that he was choking. It 
wasn’t quite air-tight that coffin, else Jack’s fate 
would have been quickly decided ; but there was 
not enough air to keep him alive. If he couldn't 
break that glass, it would soon be over with him. 
But his arms were too cramped to strike an effec- 
tive blow, and he was soon clawing madly at the 
glass, nerve and reason almost gone. And then he 
felt his ring scrape against the glass and scratch it, 
and he remembered there was a diamond in the 
ring he wore. He had often seen men break a 


thick sheet of glass by first scratching it with a | 
diamond. He drew his ring rapidly up and down 

the glass; and then joining his hands together, and | 
drawing in a deep inspiration, he thrust upwards 

with all his might, putting into the thrust all that 

was left to him of life, and the glass gave way. It | 
was not a moment too soon, for, overcome by 

suffocation and despair, Jack had almost fallen | 
off into a swoon. When he came a little to 

himself, he fancied that he was sitting in the vice- 

chancellor’s court ; a fiery face, in a glowing wig, 

was rolling his head backwards and forwards ; and 

another fiery face, the tongue lolling out of the 

mouth, was arguing the case of Hornbook versus 
Primer. C-A-T, C-A-T, C-A-T. The iteration 

was horrible ; louder and louder it sounded, like so 

many blows of a sledge-hammer in his ears, till it | 
seemed his ears must burst ; then, with a tremen- 

dous whirl of delirious noises all about him, the | 
scene changed, or rather its component parts were 

transposed, like the fragments in a kaleidoscope. 

The man in the wig was still there, but the scratch 

wig of the vice-chancellor had expanded into the 

full-bottomed wig of the judge. He was in the hot 

mephitic air of the criminal court at York. All 

the whirl and madness had come to an end, for the 

ushers had called out Silence! and the fiery-faced 

men had ceased to wag their tongues, and only | 
rolled their eyes. Silence! the 

judge is going to speak. 

‘Prisoner at the bar, convicted after a most 
careful and painstaking investigation by a most 
intelligent and respectable jury of your fellow- 
countrymen, it now only rests with me to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the court. I do not wish 
to add to the profound misery and remorse which | 


silence! silence! 


| turn your gifts to some account for once. 


|send for the young English lord, 


| Robert, how many poor freeholders were swallowed 


must dwell in the breast of one who has fallen 
from such a high estate to such a miserable and 
degraded position. Poignantly do I feel’—here the 
judge’s voice trembled with emotion—‘ poignantly 
do I feel the sad reverse of fate which has placed 
before me one who was himself accustomed to sit 
in judgment on his fellow-men, now a convicted 
felon, an outcast from the society he is so well 
qualified to adorn. The bearer of an honoured 
name, the member of a sacred and dignified call- 
ing, relegated to a felon’s cell, to a criminal dock! 
Only the evil spirit of gambling, only that eager 
desire to be rich, that sacra auri fames, which is 
the curse of the day, can account for such a miser- 
able fall. But my duty is plain. The crime, 
unhappy man, of which you have been convicted, 
is one that strikes at the very foundations of 
society, shakes the very basis of the security of 
property, of the confidence of commercial relations. 
And you, prisoner, who should have been a shin- 
ing light to your fellow-men, have proved a false 
and deceptive glare, leading them to destruction. 
The sentence of the court is that you be imprisoned 
and kept to penal servitude for the term of’—— 

‘No! my lord, no!’ shouted Jack ; ‘he’s an old 
man, my lord, an old man, and honourable. You 
shall not, by 

Jack found himself lying gasping in the coffin. 
He remembered it all now ; what a narrow escape 
he had had—if he had indeed escaped. 


CHAPTER XII. 
* How is't with me, when every noise appals me?’ 


When Dr Thomas Jones had shut up the coffin, 


|and spread a coverlet decorousiy over it, he re- 


sumed his pacing up and down the room. His 
brother, crouched on a low truckle-bed, which stood 
on one side of the room, had huddled himself up 
into a heap, whining and groaning every now and 
then ; his excitement was over; he had relapsed 
into a state of nerveless utter misery. 

: Robert,’ said the doctor, wheeling round sud- 
denly upon him, ‘you pretend to be a prophet ; 
Tell me 
how this affair will end’ 

‘’Deed, I can see nothing but evil in it. Nothing 
but evil can come of it. Give it up. Tom, bach, 
Heaven will 
never prosper us. Anwyl dad! what was that 
It was from the coffin, Thomas, bach! oh, 
I know it’s a warning.’ 

‘Nonsense, Robert; it 
little, 

‘Ah, Thomas, it was a warning, I know. It 
can’t come to any good. Heaven will not prosper 
us.’ 

‘What has Heaven done for us hitherto, Bob? 
No; you’re stupid drunk to-night, Robert ; there ’s 
no awen* about you. Heaven helps the clear 
head, the resolute will. Do you think, man, that 
people can live without working, unless they ’ve 
got the nerve and the pluck to make other people 
work for them? The old lady who sleeps yonder 
came jinto a fortune because she was somebody’s 
daughter ; but the first getting of all that wealth 
took a long head and a cruel heart. Thi 


noise ? 


was the metal giving a 


K, 


* Inspiration, as a bard's. 
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up to make this big estate! Why, a hundred years 
ago, Jones of the Tyddyn Maur, our great-grand- 
father, was as big a man as Morgan Price of the 
Plas, and they both of them lived on oatmeal and 
butter-milk all their days, for that matter. Only 
Price had the grip, and Jones hadn't. Things 
are changed now, Robert. Feel this hand,’ said 
Dr Thomas, seizing his brother's arm, and almost 
crushing the bone in his powerful grasp, ‘ and then 
think of the nerveless hand of her who is lying 
yonder! Who shall be the heir? 
poe and resource, or that fribble-frabble of a 
) 


| 


The man of | 


oy, who hasn’t even the pluck to strike a blow | 


for the fortune that’s slipping away from him.’ 

‘Deed, I think you are a great deal too bold, 
Thomas.’ 

‘Hush! Here comes Lawyer Jones.—How @’ ye 
do, Mr Jones?’ 

* Nicely, thank you, doctor.—Well, Robert bach, 
how’s the spirit getting on, eh? He, he, he !’ 

Robert’s only reply to this greeting was a scowl. 

‘How’s your patient to-night, doctor ?” 

* Well, indeed, she’s but so-so.’ 

‘Is her ladyship equal to the fatigue of going 
through all this business, doctor? Hadn't we 
better leave it till daylight to-morrow? Surely a 
day won’t make any difference.’ 

‘ Lady Lavinia is anxious to settle all her worldly 
affairs while she has yet time. Her vital power is 
very low, but her intellect is still wonderfully 
clear,’ 

‘Indeed ; quite amazing at her age too; she must 
have a wonderful constitution to go through so 
much,’ 

‘She’s borne up very much by her strong 
religious sense, and by the hope she has of bene- 
fiting her fellow-creatures after her death: she is 


indeed a most devout soul! I'll see if her ladyship 
can receive you. 
A pause of silence ; then the doctor’s voice was 


heard again. ‘You have the will and power of 
attorney all ready ?? 

*T have.’ 

‘Her ladyship is quite sensible and calm; but 
you’ll bear in mind that any excitement must be 
avoided. Ask her questions which she can answer 
by yes or no, or by a gesture: any lengthened 
conversation might overcome her—might even be 
fatal ; and a life so valuable !’ 

‘Just so; only, you see, I must read the docu- 
ments over to her, and I must see that she under- 
stands what she’s about.’ 

‘That, of course ; only bear in mind what I said: 
frame your questions so that a simple yes or no 
will suffice.’ 

As the door into the inner room was opened, 
and the three men were stepping gently and 
cautiously into the dimly lighted chamber, a sharp 
clank, a crash as of a door or window forced, rang 
out in the silence of the night. 

‘Heavens! what was that?’ cried the lawyer, 
stepping back into the room. ‘It came from that 
side of the room where the coverlet is hanging 
over that box. There is some one concealed there, 
I know? 

The lawyer was moving towards the coffin, but 
was stopped by the doctor. 

‘Nonsense, Jones; there’s nothing there but 
some linen of my sister's. The noise you heard 
was a blast from the quarry, no doubt: they sound 
very close those shots sometimes, in the night 


| especially. Come ; her ladyship is waiting, 
will be very angry at the delay.’ 

He looked white and scared too; his nerves 
were shaken. But a few moments would end all 
this suspense ; if only that stupid lawyer would 
cease staring about him, and come to his work. 


and 


| Lady Lavinia wishes you to proceed to business 


immediately.’ 

‘Yes, I’m coming,’ said Mr Jones. ‘Only I’m 
sure there’s somebody hid in that corner of the 
room ; I distinctly saw the coverlet move.’ 

They all passed into the inner chamber, from 
the open door of which was wafted a strong and 
fragrant aroma of incense, and a faint and sickly 
odour, which seemed to overcome all the strength 
and fragrance of the perfumes, 


CHAPTER XIIL 
* Things bad begun make strong themselves by itl.’ 


All the time Jack lay in the coffin, he heard the 
murmur of voices, and knew that there was some- 
thing going on which he was powerless to prevent ; 
and yet his head was in such a whirl, that he 
couldn’t think what. He must get out of this 
horrible box in which he was shut up; that was 
the first thing to be done. But he couldn’t think 
how. The thought occurred to him of the young 
woman whose fate was commemorated in the song 
his cousin Sarah used to sing to him long ago, 
when he was a lad—the Mistletoe Bough—and how 
she was shut up in a box till she turned to a 
skeleton. But that was stupid, profitless thought. 
How to get out; that was the thing. He knew 
there was a way, if he could but think of it. Vice- 
chancellor Jawkins had something to do with it ; 
he must hold on to the vice-chancellor till he 
could get a clue. It had something to do -with 
Hornbook and Primer—with Bagsby, Q.C. He 
had it at last. Hurrah! All the mist hanging 
about his mind seemed to clear away in a moment, 
and he was once more master of the situation. 
C-A-T, C-A-T. That was it—the secret handle, 
the combination spring ; he remembered it all. 

Jack was fortunate enough to have a box of wax 
matches in his pocket, and struck a light. 

‘An idea for Waldron, that’—Jack couldn’t help 
thinking—‘ to provide a receptacle for matches in 
the air-tight coffins!’ 

Sure enough, there were the three little dials, 
which Jack quickly arranged according to the 
vrescribed formula, and was rewarded by seeing a 
Fittle knob spring forward. To press this nob, and 
push back the lid, was the work of a moment; 
the lid noiselessly swung on its pivot, and Jack 
sprang to his feet erect and free. 

The room was dark and empty, but there was a 
soft glow of light shining between the crevices of 
the inner doorway, and Jack heard the sound of 
voices—of one voice, rather, in a ceaseless monotone. 

‘It’s somebody praying with my aunt, said Jack 
to himself. ‘I don’t like to interrupt them ; but 
I’ve ventured so much to get here, that I will see 
my aunt now, parson or no parson. But [’Il wait 
till the prayer *s over, 

Jack stood leaning against the doorway, his arms 
folded—stood there in the dim deserted room. 
The night-air, which flapped the window-blind as 
it entered, blew refreshingly upon his cheek, but 
he still felt feverish and wretched. Darkness 


| 


| 


| evidently been reading her 
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brooded over him, darkness and dim horror, none 
whose dreaded shapes assumed form or consist- 
eucy enough to be met and grappled with. But 

3 he stood listening to the sigh of the wind 
mone the trees, he heard, or thought he heard, 
the faint melody ‘of distant bells. 

They say that evil spirits fly the sound of bells. 
Jack felt restored and strengthened by the soft 
chime, and eagerly and intently listened, but could 
hear no more; could only hear the monotonous 
hum from the inner chamber, which kept buzzing 
en, on, on. It ceased at last, and Jack gently 
opened the door, and stood on the threshold of 
his aunt’s chamber. 

In a big old-fashioned bed, heavy with multi- 
tudinous hangings, sat Lady Lavinia Morgan, 
propped up with pillows. She wore a green shade 
over her eyes, too tender to bear even the mild 
rays of the wax candles which were lighted. 
Seemingly, she had still some female vanity, for 
light rose-coloured gauze curtains hung about her, 
concealing in a measure the cadaverous hues of her 
face. The lawyer was seated at her bedside. He 
had a bundle of parchments in his hand ; he had 
ladyship’s will. He 


was now resting a little, breathless and exhausted 


| by his gallop over the fields of sheepskin, 


His drawl had ended, and he had resumed 
his natural voice. ‘You understand perfectly, 
my lady, that by this will you cut off your 
natural kinsfolk from all share and parcel in your 


property ? 


The cadaverous head was moved forward. 


‘Your ladyship will please to assure me by word | 


of mouth,’ 


There was a little pause, and then there came 


PCa negt : 

hissing from the bed the word ‘ Yes-s-s,’ 
‘And that you are raising to an elevated position | 
| a person who is quite unsuited to maintain it?’ 


* Yes-s-s.’ 

‘Then you have fully made up your mind to 
revoke the former disposition of your property, 
and bestow it upon these 
upon your doctor !” 

es-s-s, 

‘Then I have 
executed.—Doctor, we shall require three witnesses.’ 

The doctor was standing with the pen in his 
hand. ‘Surely only two? My brother and myself 
can witness it.’ 

‘As landed property is involved, we shall require 
three ; your brother and yourself both are benefited 
by the will, and therefore cannot witness it, 

‘T will cried a deep 
behind. 


witness it!’ voice from 


CHAPTER XIV. 


* These griefs and losses have so b ted me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 


*T wonder what Jack is doing now,’ said Sarah 
Lowther to her uncle. They were sitting at night 
by the open window of the drawing-room at the 
rectory, which looked out upon a lawn, sloping 
down to the little river which runs down 
valley. Guisethorpe was a straggling, 
nected place, an encampment of stone huts rather 
-_ a village, and most of it lay on the slope 
a bleak hill opposite to the rectory. Many 
twinkling lights, therefore, shone through the 


1 
the 


( of 


various charities and 


only to see that this will is duly | 


discon- | 
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gloom. It was a dark, dull night, and no star 
was visible; neither was there any sound to be 
heard except the babble of a little streamlet which 
ran by the rectory gate. 

‘Sarah, I wish he were safe back again. I want 
him very much, My troubles are heavy, Sarah, 
and I can’t make head against them.’ 

‘But, uncle, why do you worry yourself so 
much about money matters? They can’t take the 
living away from you, can they, uncle? And as 
for the rest, Jack can work—must work ; and it 
will do him good.’ 

‘Yes. But Sarah, even if I could get over that— 
even if I could forget that I have fooled away the 
money that ought to have been his—that I have 
done my duty by him so badly—even then, there 
is worse behind. I shan’t even leave to him an 
honest name.’ 

‘How can you say such things, uncle? 
true—it can’t be true.’ 

*Si ally, it is too true. 


It isn’t 
Listen! I was trustee for 

two poor orphan children, whose parents had left 
pwd a few hundreds, hardly earned and saved, 
1 | jus t enough to keep them from the cold ch: arity of 
| strangers, to bring them up decently and respectably. 

| Sar: ah, this little hoard, prudently laid up in the 
| government funds, I ordered to be sold out, and 
to be thrown into the same yawning pit which has 
| 


swallowed up all my means. And more than this, 
Sarah, the name of my fellow-trustee was forged to 
this horrib le transfer ; and before many hours are 
| over, all the world will believe Septimus Lowther 
to be a swindler and a forger !’ 
Just then, the bells in the squat old tower of the 
erim old church which lay in the middle of the 
little fertile. plain by the river—just then the bells 
| struck up the commencement of a peal ; and even 
those soft bells, to whose merry chimes so often the 
| rector’s footsteps had beaten time, as he had paced 
in cap and cassock and snowy bands the narrow 
stone causeway leading to the church—even those 
soft bells turned cruel to him in his misery, and 
jangled forth in clanging accusation against him— 
a swindler and a forger, a swindler and a forger! 
‘Uncle, uncle, what if the world does believe it, 
ifit be not so? Ifa weet soul be pure and stead- 
| fast, what matter the babble of the mob, the sneers 
the proud, the verdicts of juries, the 
judges p 
‘Child, you’re young and enthusiastic ; 
things matter a very great deal to me, who am 
older and wiser. Sarah, I was this month one of 
the visiting justices of our county prison, and the 
other day I went see the men the tread- 
wheel ; and I’ll tell you what I saw. A long hall, 
| on the one side of wh h is a large glass box, like 
the signal-station at a railway junction ; here sit the 
warders watching their charge. Opposite, occupy- 
ing the whole side of the hall, is a huge cage or 
shield, divided vertically into open cells, and hori- 
zontally into two rows or galleries. The prisoners 
were resting ; and in each of those cells, squatte< 
on a wooden board, clad in a grotesque harlequin 
suit of yellow checked stuff, hideous with 
cropped hair and bare and pallid meek, wi 
“They ’ve just knocked off for dinne said the 
warder. “You would like to the wheel « 
work, gentlemen? I’ll give them another io arte. 
At the word of command, the men sprang from 
their The huge wheel, whose floats we 
| dimly visible through the openings of the cel 
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moved slowly round, with hoarse reverberations of 
sound, like the paddles at the starting of some sea- 
going steam-ship. Clinging to a wooden bar in 
front, scrambling painfully up the toilsome sides 
of this horrid wheel, the wretched scaramouches 
tumbled through their task: another minute’s 
torture to amuse us, the justices. And, Sarah, I 
might be one of those poor wretched harlequins, 
scrambling over that cruel wheel.’ 


‘Uncle, they sha’n’t take you away—they sha’n’t 
put you in prison: we will escape, you and 1; we 
will go abroad. Oh! why didn’t I know all this 
before? We have staid here too long’ 

A great volley of barking from the mastiff in 
the yard broke upon the stillness of the night. 
They heard the sound of wheels in the road which 
ran between the church and the rectory—wheels, 
the sound of which stopped opposite the rectory 
gate. 

‘My time has come at last,’ said the rector. 

‘Uncle, we will go to the church. We will not 
hide ; but we will go to the church—we will go, 
and pray for help and succour, and will pray too 
for poor Jack. Surely, uncle, they won’t drag you 
away from the altar,’ 

They passed out into the darkness, the young | 
woman and the old man. He leaned heavily on | 
her arm, but carried himself bravely too. If it 
were the last scene, he would go through it with | 
dignity. 

‘Missus,’ said a voice sounding from the inside 
of a pair-horse carriage which had stopped at one 
of the stone huts which stood by the road-side— 
‘Missus, can ye direct us to t’ parish constable ?” 

‘Feyther,; shouted the young woman thus 
addressed, ‘ here ’s a chap wants t’ parish constable.’ 

‘And where do you come fro’?’ said a grizzled 
old man, coming forward into the open doorway. 

‘We’re from Lufftown, old chap, and we want 
to find parish constable’ 

‘It’s a nice time o’ t) neet this to be wanting a 
constable,’ said the man; ‘won’t it do in t morn- | 
ing?’ 

‘Now come, my lad, tell us right out, or else say 
you won't. 

‘Why, you see, we don’t matter much wi’ con- 
stables, now we’ve got county police. There was 
a bit of a dispute at last vestry whether we ‘d ’pint 
another. I never mind hearing a body ask for 
parish constable, not for twenty years or more, at 
time that chap were murdered up at Miller's | 
Clough,’ 

‘Dang it, man! tell us quick. 
where does he live?’ 

‘Why, Bill Brierly were t’ chap as they ’pinted ; 
but Bill swore he’d have nought to do wv it.’ 

* And where shall we find Bill ?’ 

‘Why, Bill mostly’s going about bell-ringing. | 
If ye’d happen to know whereabouts there was a 
bit of ringing going on, ye’d find Bill somewhere 
thereabouts,’ 

‘I told you so,’ said Good to his companion— I 
told you as you’d ought to go to the county police; | 
you ll never make nought out o’ this.’ 

‘Now,’ said his companion—he was Joe Barker, 
a sort of hedge lawyer and Good’s familiar— now 
dost thou know more about law than me ? 

‘If I did, I shouldn’t pay thee to do my business 
for me’ 

‘Then thee hold thy tongue, and leave manage- 
ment tome. Listen !’ 


Who is he, and | 


[pb = = 


| to be relieved. 


The rapid clang of bells was borne by the 
evening breeze to their ears. ‘ 

‘Hark ye! they’re raising t’ bells, 

They sat and listened for a while, till the clang 
of the bells had taken order and method, and 
broken forth into a sweet melodious peal. 

‘Ay, there’s no bells so sweet as Guisethorpe 
bells!’ said the young woman who stood listening 
at the gate. “ 

‘Right, lass” said Good; ‘I’m a Guisethorpe 
lad mysen. There’s no bells like ’em!’ 

‘Art thou Guisethorpe, then? I expects you'll 
find Bill Brierly up at th’ oud church there. No such 
a chap as Bill nowhere for a triple bob major, 

‘ Drive on to the church, coachman.’ 

The tower of Guisethorpe church was a square 
massive structure, more like the keep of a fortalice 
than the crowning glory of a temple. It was 
pierced with round-headed narrow openings in its 
upper courses ; but church-builders of a later age, 
thinking more of sweetness and light than the 
grim soldier-priests of former centuries, had broken 


| out larger windows beneath, through the twisted 


tracery of which the sweet clangour of the bells 
was pouring into the still night-air. 

Good and Barker left their carriage, and went 
into the churchyard to listen. 

‘That E bell is a little weak,’ said Good. 
‘Ay, and the F don’t keep time, Bill. 
you and I could shew ’em better than that. 

go inside.’ 

The church itself was almost in darkness ; the 
round massive columns which supported the 
pointed arches of the nave were only just discern- 
ible in the gloom. At the west end of the church, 
a lofty arch supported the eastern face of the tower, 


I think 
Let’s 


| through which, by the light of a couple of stable- 
| lanterns standing against the wall, the ringers were 


visible, the ropes and their woollen tags. Very 
quaint and grotesque were the shadows cast on the 
tower walls: now the immense shadows of giant 
heads and arms would stretch out into the dark- 
ness of the loft above; anon they would disappear 
into the shadows which lurked below. Very 
solemn were the faces of the men, as though they 
were performing some sacred mystic rites, Two of 


| the performers were mere lads, pupils in the art ; 
| from the bells they were ringing, no doubt, had 
| proceeded the uncertain sounds which had annoyed 


the correct ears of Good and his friend. 
‘Now, Joe, let thee and me shew ’em how to 


| handle the ropes,’ 


So saying, Good took his stand by a rope, taking 
the place of one of the lads, who was nothing loath 
Joe took the other rope, and away 
they went ding-dong, double grandsire triples and 
all. 

‘How sweetly the bells sound!’ said Sarah to 
her uncle. They were sitting side by side in 
the cold stone bench by the altar. There were 
two recesses still left ; the third had been blocked 
up by a section of a marble sarcophagus, crowned 
by the bust of a Prig in a Periwig. The music of 
the bells came to them in a softened gentle cadence, 
falling upon them from far above, as though bells 
were being rung a long way off—in heaven perhaps. 

After listening for a while, Sarah took a key 
from her pocket, and unlocking the case of the 
organ, which stood in a recess that had once been 
a chantry chapel on the north side of the altar, 
and lighting a taper on either side, began to play 


| when I were a lad. 


| were thought a deal of then. 
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a thrilling anthem. Septimus sat down on the 
cushioned altar-steps, and hearkened to the music. 

Sometimes the glorious diapason would fill the 
whole church, making the rafters to ring, and the 
windows dight with painted saints to quiver in 
their frames. And sometimes the strain would 
sink into a sad and plaintive wail, through which 
the glad music of the bells seemed to tell of joy 
after sorrow, of life after death. 

The bells ceased, but still Sarah sat at the organ: 
it was as though she dared not move: here at 
least was comfort and peace for a while; and so 
she turned to the Psalms of the evening—it was 


the fourteenth of the month—and began to sing | 


them. The rector took up the’ strain in his 


well-modulated counter, and by-and-by a strong | 
7 . *-. . ° § . bs ! 

and powerful voice joined in, a grand and luxuriant 

tenor; there was another voice too, an alto, faded, | 


but well managed. Presently they came to a verse 
which Sarah gave with the whole force of energy 
and expression of which she was capable: ‘ Lo, 
these are the ungodly, these prosper in the world, 
and these have riches in possession; and I said 
then have I cleansed my heart in vain and washed 
mine hands in innocency.’ 

‘Eh, that were grand !’ 
Psalm was finished. ‘Many a time when I were 
alad I’ve heerd old Tom Rogers the clerk snuffle 
out yon verse as you sung so powerful-like. I 
thought at the time that Psalmist were right about 
that. You'll not get on in t’ wo'ld, Bill, I’d say 
to mysen, if your afeard of dirtying your fingers. 
Ah, ye may learn a deal o’ wisdom out o’t Psalms, 
if you read ’em right way.’ 


Sarah turned upon the speaker. He was a great 


florid man, with a small bulbous nose, red puffy | 


cheeks, and narrow twinkling eyes. Beside him 
stood a bald-headed, pasty-faced man, a man of 
some fifty years of age, and yet who had the 
face of a boy—of a cunning, unscrupulous, and 
somewhat unprincipled boy; repulsive in some 
aspects, and yet with a sort of guilelessness about it, 
that redeemed it from utter coarseness and wicked- 
ness. The red man was Good, and the white was 
Barker. Behind them stood a d 
Yorkshireman, who was Bill Brierly. 

‘Do you wish to speak to me?’ said the rector 
calmly. ‘This is hardly a fitting place for conversa- 
tion ; suppose we walk towards my house, 

‘Ay, ay; we’ll have a bit o’ talk with thee 
presently ; but I should like to look about th’ oud 
place a bit. Shew us thy lantern, Bill’ 

Good took the lantern, and began to peer about. 


‘Eh, parson, what’st thou done wi’ Command- | 


ments? They were done up in gold and colours 
Jem Robison the painter and 
glazier from Lufftown burnished ’em up, and they 
But you’ve wore 
out the Commandments, eh, parson ? 

‘You'll find them on either side of the chancel 
arch,’ said Septimus coldly ; ‘but I request you 
will finish your inspection, for it is time to lock 
up the church.’ So saying, he took his niece’s arm, 
and walked stiffly towards the porch, The three 
men followed close in the ir footsteps. 

‘Now, I'll go no further with ye,’ said the con- 
table. ‘I’m going to have a sup o’ yale at Thre 
Crowns ; and if you like to come, you may, or else 
stop away.’ 

*We’ll come with thee, and have « 
presently, only thou come with us now. 


s 


said a voice when the | 


gged-looking | 


sup ourselves | 


We’ve | 


| had job eno’ to find thee; we’ll not let thee 
again.’ 
‘But I’m not bound to come with ye’ 
‘Yea, thou art. Aren’t he, Joe?’ ~ 
‘Ay, to be sure. What does the hact say: 
| And he shall call to his assistance the constable, 
| headboro’ tithing-man, and boro’-reeve, or other 
| officer of the peace.” Now, you can’t deny but 
what you ’re constable.’ ‘ 
‘I’m none so sure. 


co 


| 
| If it’s the law, I mun abide 
by it, but I mun ask paarson.—Paarson !’ 

| ‘Well, William ?’ 
| ‘Am I parish constable, paarson ?’ 
| ‘Certainly; you were appointed at the last 
| vestry? 

‘And am I bound to go wi’ these chaps wher- 
ever they please to take me ?’ 

‘I think you are bound to accompany them on 
| their present errand.’ aie 

‘If that’s the law, then I mun abide by it. 

| —Coome along, chaps,’ ' 


CHAPTER XV. 


*O prenez mis¢ricorde! Ayez pitie de moy!’ 


The agent’s house on the Dinorwich estate was 
not very far from the Plas itself; it was built 
upon the same spur of the Pen Dinas Mountain, 
| but a little more to the east, higher up the valley, 
and nearer the level of the river. The view from 
it was more circumscribed, but perhaps as beauti- 
ful as from the higher Plas, It was a pleasant 
retreat ; to Captain Trudgett, half-pay of the Royal 
| Artillery, and a Scotchman, a very pleasant retreat. 
Pleasant enough to his three daughters, tall girls 
with plenty of light hair and freckles; but, for 
| them, rather too much in the way of a retreat. 

Now Captain Trudgett had notice to quit—notice 
to leave his pleasant house, and the pleasant 
salary, and the pleasant influence and importance 
| he held in the country as the practical ruler of 
such an extensive property. And that meant 
| beginning life again upon a captain’s half-pay, 
with three expensive daughters, no savings, and a 
few debts. The captain stood at the window of 
his little study or office, which was at the back of 
the house, and fronted the hill-side and the east 
; wing of the Plas. He had been busy writing till 
a late hour, preparing for the rent audit on the 
morrow; for although he had had notice that 
| Lawyer Jones and the Rey. Robert Thomas would 
| attend to receive the rents, he was too punctilious 
a man to fail to accurately perform his duties to 
the very last moment of his tenure of office. He 
was standing at the open window, looking wearily 
out upon the night, and vaguely thinking of what 
was in store for him on the morrow. There was a 
soft breeze just rippling in from the sea, and the 
acacias and limes were rustling gently to its breath ; 
he had knocked out the ashes of his pipe, and was 
thinking of turning in, when he heard a shot—a 
pistol-shot too ; a sharp, ringing report. He stood 
listening intently. There was another and another 
|in quick succession. Then followed a profound 
stillness ; then muffled cries, ‘ Help ! help!’ 

By this time the captain had reached the top of 
his garden, from which there was a private entrance 
to the grounds of the Plas. There was somebody 
shouting from the third window of the east wing 
—a gray-haired man, the captain could see— 


ae 
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‘Murder, murder, murder!’ till his voice died 
away in a howl, as he was dragged from the open 
window, The captain was not a man to be 
flurried. He had been pruning his trees that 
very afternoon ; there was a longish ladder lying 
at the top of his garden. To run back and get it, 
and rear it against the third window of the east 
wing, only took a moment. In another moment, 
he had crept through the half-opened window into 
the room. It was a bedroom; a great square bed 
heavy with hangings, occupied one side of it, but 
that he hardly noticed ; for, in the further corner, 
lay a white-headed old man—the old lawyer, in 
fact—and kneeling upon his breast, flourishing a 
knife in his hand, foaming at the mouth, glaring— 
mad—was the unfrockéd parson, the wild prophet 
of New Jerusalem. 

‘Yea, it shall be accomplished !—yea, it shall be 
accomplished! Is it not a sacrifice? Yea, it shall 
be a sacrifice !’ 

And sacrificed the lawyer certainly would have 
been, had not the captain seized the first thing that 
came to hand, which happened to be a heavy 
silver candlestick, and floored the officiating priest. 

‘Robert, I’ve settled mine,’ cried a voice from 
the next room; and a head, grimy with powder, 
bloody, ferocious, was protruded through the open 
door. 

‘Curse you,’ said the captain; ‘whatever job 
you’ve been about’s a bad un!’ And with that 
he brought his silver candlestick, rather dinted 
now, on the defenceless head of Dr Thomas Jones, 
who came heavily to the ground with a deep 
groan. 

‘It’s like Chillianwalla, said the captain, his 
blood up, brandishing his candlestick, and looking 
round for another adversary. 

But all was quiet now. Only the ormolu clock 
on the marble chimney-piece cried Tick, tack— 
tick, tack, as it had cried all the time while murder 
was being done. 

In the further room lay the body of a man, 
stretched limply on the floor, a little streamlet of 
blood oozing from a deep cut on his forehead. 
The captain was puzzled. What had this desperate 
fight been about? Had he, perhaps by accident, 
knocked over the wrong man? That would be 
awkward. Had the doctor only been defending 
his mistress from some midnight assassin? The 
lawyer had gone off into a dead faint ; he could 
throw no light on it. The captain advanced 
cautiously towards the bed ; he was a man of the 
most scrupulous delicacy, and really felt that in 
addressing Lady Lavinia in her bed, notwithstand- 
ing the scene he had just taken part in, he was 
committing a great solecism in manners. 

‘Hem! Lady Lavinia; I trust you’re not 
alarmed ? 

There was no answer. Had they frightened the 
old lady into a fit? or had they perhaps killed 
her? The thought nerved the captain to throw 
back the curtains. There sat Lady Lavinia bolt 
upright, the green shade over her eyes; a pen full 
of ink had fallen on the white coverlet, and 
streaked it with black. 

‘She takes it cool enough,’ said the captain to 
himself. ‘Perhaps she sits up when she faints ; 
she’s a very stiff old lady’ And with that thought 
he ventured to lay his hand upon her arm. 

A touch sufficed. That which had been Lady 
Lavinia Morgan toppled slowly over upon the 


pillows : it was a corpse he had touched! As he 
stepped back, horror-struck at the sight, the bed- 
clothes heaved, there was a groan and then a shriek, 
and something black, monstrous, hideous, rolled 
out upon the floor! This was too much for the 
captain ; the living he could face—the dead, no, 
He would have jumped through the window the 
next moment, but that he saw in the doorway a 
man with a gash in his forehead, but still a man, 
with a hearty human face, and a divine human 
voice, 

‘Trudgett, old fellow, thanks for this. Get the 
key out of that doctor's waistcoat pocket, and 
throw open the doors, and let the free air into 
this chamber of horrors.’ 

Jack Lowther had come to himself. 

‘Mercy, mercy, mercy!’ shrieked the black 
thing lying on the floor. ‘Spare my life, and I’ll 
confess all.’ 

‘What! it’s Gwen Roberts, is it?’ said the 
captain fiercely, all the more enraged that he had 
been so frightened. ‘You murderous old wretch! 
what! you’ve killed your mistress, have you ?’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, indeed, I never touched a hair 
of her head—no, indeed. She died of her own 
accord, last Tuesday as was.’ 

‘And I came here to see her execute her will) 
said the old lawyer, who had now come to his 
senses. He was the first to comprehend the 
position. 

*O dear, Mr Lowther, this is a most dreadful 
affair. I hope you’re not shaken? You haven’t 
suffered, have you?—Captain Trudgett, summon 
Mr Lowther’s people at once. Dear me, thet you 
should come to the Plas under such dismal circum- 
stances !’ 

The people didn’t want summoning—they were 
all outside the iron door, listening in horror to the 
row inside: the coachman, and the ladies’ maid, 
and the cook, and the housemaid, in various states 
of deshabille. 

‘I congratulate you, my dear sir,’ said the lawyer, 
taking Lowther by the arm, and leading him out 
of the room. ‘Splendid property, and all yours, 
my dear sir. I made the will a fortnight ago.’ 

Just now a penniless student, wanting badly a 
hundred pounds, and seeing no way to get it: at 
this present time, a landed swell, having a lawyer 
of his own, a captain of artillery in his suite, 

ants, and a broken head. Yes, that 
rather took off the cream of it—his head did ache 
consumedly. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘To-morrow? Ob, that’s sudden! Spare him, spare him!’ 


‘My niece,’ said the rector loftily, ‘is my con- 
fidential amanuensis, and will be present at this 
interview, 

‘Proud of her company, sir” said Mr Good, 
rubbing his forehead with his handkerchief.— 
‘ Aren't we, Joe ?’ 

‘ Ay, lad, so we are.’ 

There was a short embarrassed pause. Good 
kicked Barker under the table : ‘Why don’t thou 
begin ?’ he whispered loudly. 

‘Nay ; do thou begin—it’s thy business. 

‘What do I pay thee for, thou collop, if thou 
won’t speak up for me ?” 

‘ Now, Good, thou doesn’t know how to behave 
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afore gentlefolks—-You must excuse him, miss ; 
he’s very bashful with women, but he’s a good- 
hearted chap in the main.’ 

The rector was about to make some angry obser- 
vation, but Sarah checked him, laying her hand on 
| his arm. 
| Don’t you think, Mr Barker, she said in her 

sweetest manner—‘ don’t you think that you and I 

had better talk this matter over? Poor uncle has 

such a shocking head for business, and your friend 
doesn’t seem to be much better’ 

‘Now, miss,’ cried Good in sheepish expostula- 
tion—‘ now, miss ; I aren’t good in the palavering 
business ; but if it comes to buying a cargo o’ 
wheat ’—— 

‘Ay, you’re all there in corn-market, Good.— 
Well, miss, as you say, suppose you and I talk the 
matter over, and these two chaps can listen to us, 
You know, miss, that this is a very serious busi- 
ness.’ 

‘The loss of all this money? Yes, it 

‘No, I don’t mean only the loss of the money— 
we don’t care so much about brass, Good, do we ? 
—it’s the forgery as is a serious business, miss.’ 

Sarah faltered and turned pale. She had hoped 

| almost against hope that the rector’s apprehensions 

had been groundless—that there was no question 
of imputation upon him—that it was simply an 
affair of raising so much money. But now the 
terrible suspicion had taken form and shape, and 
was confronting them in all its naked horror. 

‘The forgery is, as you say, a serious business ; 
no pains on our side shall be spared to trace the 
matter to the bottom, and punish the guilty’ 

‘Ay, miss, but we don’t want any assistance on 
that point. We have traced the matter to the 
bottom ; but, as for punishing the guilty, I think, 
miss, when you know all, ye ‘ll go down on your 
bended knees and ask that the guilty may not be 
punished, for, as sure as I’m a sinful man, the 
guilty party is Septimus Lowther, the parson of 
Guisethorpe.’ 

Sarah looked at her uncle, expecting to see him 

| rise and spring upon the man who had spoken 
thus of him ; but he sat still in his chair, pale and 
nerveless, He waved his hand once or twice, as 
if in denial or deprecation, and his lips parted as 
though he were trying to speak ; but he did not utter 

| asound, 

| ‘You’re a very wicked man to say such things— 

| things you can’t prove—things which are utter lies. 


is” 


| But you see my uncle: you have almost killed | 


| him. 
want ? 
We have no money. 
all—robbed by Mr Good and his friends. 
| there are some who will perhaps help us. 
itinto money. How much will you take ?’ 

‘We won't take nought !’ said the miller, bring- 
ing his fist on to the table with a bang. ‘ Robbery, 
indeed! I should like to know who’s been robber? 
| Nay, nay, if this is to be sort of work going on, 
| I shall say no more. Only, law must take its 
course.” 


Come, what are your terms? What do you 
We have been robbed of it 
But 
Put 


Sarah saw that she was mismanaging the affair, 


that she was only precipitating the crisis. 

‘I was wrong, Mr Good,’ she cried ; ‘I oughtn’t 
to have said what I did. But we have had so 
many troubles, I have lost the command of my 
temper. Will you forgive me ?’ 

Good turned his shoulder to the table, and sat 


What will you take to leave us in peace? | 
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with his face averted, biting at the stump of a 
quill pen, and muttering to himself. 

‘Willum,’ said Barker, getting up and ‘laying 
his hand on his friend’s shoulder—‘ Willum, here’s 
a young and lovely female asking you to forgive 
her, and you sit there like a Pic. Will, I’m 
ashamed of you!’ 

‘Oh, bother!’ said Good, facing round to the 
| table, however. ‘Come, Joe, let’s make an end of 
this business one way or t’ other. I’m getting dry’ 

‘T should have thought of that before,’ said Sarah ; 
‘you will have some wine or spirits,’ She placed 
decanters and glasses on the table. 

Joe watched her admiringly, as she moved about 
the room. He nudged Good in the ribs with his 
elbow. ‘See thee, Good, look yonder! There’s a 
figger for you—there’s haction! Think of having 
a young female like yon to mix your grog of a 
night, and sit up for you when you’re at public- 
house!’ So Barker whispered to his confederate, 
He said aloud ; ‘ Ay, miss, I always think as busi- 
ness goes on more comfortable if you’ve got a sup 
of drink afore you. But, I tell you what, I think 
you and I, miss, could settle this matter between 
us a deal better if we were by ourselves. Suppose 
we leave the old gent and Willum to have a chat 
together, while you and I have a private confab. 
You don’t need to be afeard, miss; 1’ve a wife and 
sixteen bairns at home.’ 

‘Sarah,’ said Septimus, getting up and speaking 
rapidly, ‘I won’t permit this—Mr Good, whatever 
your demands upon me may be, I have no means 
of meeting them. As for this other matter, this— 
this—this forgery, I can only say I know nothing 
about it. Take your own course. Give me into 
custody, if it so please so: you have the constable 
at hand, 

He sunk into his chair again, quite exhausted. 

‘There’s the old gent going off at score,’ said 

| Joe: ‘let you and I come to an arrangement, 
miss—Willum, you go and walk about in the 
garden, and look at the stars——I shall speak low, 
miss, that we mayn’t excite the old gent. We 
| don’t want any giving into custody—not if you’re 
| reasonable. If ye aren’t reasonable, why, if must 
come to that. Now, look you here, miss: my friend 
|Good is a two - hundred -thousand- pound man. 
There’s no mistake at all about it. I know his 
affairs, and I know where the money is—a deal of 
it. But Willum isn’t happy; he wants to be a 
swell. Now I tell him he’s a fool for his pains. 
The job ain’t worth the money. But it’s no use 
my saying aught. It were that made him put up 
for bank director, thinking he’d get among gentle- 
| folk. Five thousand pounds that job’ll cost him, 
if a penny. Now you see, miss, there he is with 
all that brass, but with ne’er a bit of breeding 
|about him. There you are without a meg, as 
I may say, but tip-top gentlefolk, Now, why 
shouldn’t you two put your horses together? He 
| looks a roughish sort o’ chap, miss, but you might 
| handle him as you would a babby, miss. He’s 
| biggest fool with women-folk as ever I did see. I 
| said he were a two-hundred-thousand-pound man ; 
but happen he’s a deal more. There’s no saying 
what that chap’s worth. Brass! he fairly smells 
|o’ brass—Now, miss, said Joe, raising his voice, 
|fyou’ve only got to say yes, and the matter’s 
| settled. You'll hear no more about brass till I 
| bring you down a thundering good settlement agin 
your wedding-day.’ 
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‘ And if I say no?’ 

‘Then, miss, this is our hortamatum: the fif- 
teen hundred pounds, the trust-fund, replaced in 
the Bank of England, and two hundred pounds for 
expenses handed over. There’s been a deal o’ costs 
out o’ pocket about this ; why, cabs alone has come 
to a rare lot o’ money !’ 

‘ And how long do you give us?’ 

‘Till Monday,’ 

¢ And when do you expect my answer ?” 

‘Look here, miss: we’ve not been asleep in the 
matter. We've filed a bill, and got a receiver 
appointed, and there ’ll be a meeting at his officee— 
it’s old Nails the lawyer, you know—there’ll be a 
meeting at his office a Monday at noon. Now your 
feyther—ax your pardon, I mean your uncle—he 
must be there with t’ brass. But if he can’t bring 
brass, he may bring a note ee your handwriting, | 
summat after this fashion: “Dear Mr Good, I 
accept you as my husband ;” and then we’ll square | 
it for you. Good’ll write a cheque for the money, 
and there Il be an end of it.’ 

‘ And if he brings neither note nor money ?’ 

‘Why, then, the law must take its course.’ 

‘I think I understand. Then you’ll leave us 
now without more ado till Monday ?’ 

* Ay, miss,’ 

‘Then why did you bring the constab] 

‘That were a bit of bounce, miss, more than 
aught else. Only we thought if th’ old gent turned | 
nasty, why we’d be nasty too.—Here, Good, come 
and say good-night,’ 

‘What have you done, Joe ?’ said Good, as they 
walked down to their carriage. 

‘I’ve settled that they'll either find money, or 
that the lass 11 marry thee.’ 

‘Nay, but, Joe, thou should have consulted me 
about that. Not but what she’s a rare tidy lass, 
and they ’re tip-top gentlefolk ; but there should | 
be a bit o’ cuddling and kissing afore a thing o’ 
that sort’s settled.’ 

‘Thou hold thy tongue, Willum: thou knows 
nought about high life.’ 


»? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Tie carries weight! he rides a race! 
"Tis for a thousand pounds.’ 


The inquest was over, and the coroner was 


lunching in the breakfast-parlour at the Plas, 
Jack was seated at the table too, pale and weak, | 
his head bound up, his arm in a sling. 

The coroner was a jolly, rosy man; he wore | 
corduroy breeches, leather gaiters, and a velveteen | 
shooting-coat. He didn’t make much play with | 
his knife and fork, but drew largely upon the jug 
of bitter beer. Lawyer Jones, too, was there, alert | 
and bright. He had done a good piece of work the | 
night before. After last night, he felt that he | 
might almost count to a certainty on the legal | 
agency of the Plas estate. Shackleblock had cut | 
his own throat in that matter. ‘That gregarious 
impulse which prompts men of fortune to put their 
affairs into the hands of the traditional old fogies 
who habitually mismanage them) Jack had assured | 
Lawyer Jones had no influence with him. Now 
that he had come into his kingdom, he would be 
his own grand-vizier; but Jones should be his 
chief dervish ; for Shackleblock, the bowstring. | 
So Lawyer Jones was elate and joyful, indulging | 
in many passages of arms with the jolly coroner. | 


‘Well, John Griffiths, said Jones, ‘our friend 
Gwen made a clean breast of it, 


‘That sort of woman always does; sure to break 
' 


down when collared.’ 


|__ ‘I wish youd tell me what she said ; it was all | 
Hebrew to me,’ quoth Jack. 


stand the business now. 
here ; and that’s about all 1 know of it,’ 


‘I'll tell you all about it, said the coroner, 
settling himself in his chair, and taking a long | 


preliminary pull at the tankard. ‘ Lady Lavinia, 
as you know, had for a long time given up herself 
almost entirely to making her soul; and she’d go 
far renounced the management of all her property, 
that she never saw anybody for months. Every- 
thing passed through the hands of Gwen the 


housekeeper ; and I must say that I believe Gwen | 
But having all this | 
| power and authority, and her mistress trusting 

her implicitly, it happened that her brother Tom, | 
who was always a bumptious sort of fellow, not | 
knowing his place, came home from somewhere— | 
Africa, | think, or Turkey, or elsewhere—quite out | 
| of elbows, and wanting a job. 


was faithful to her mistress. 


He was a clever 
fellow, no doubt ; had taken a lot of prizes ; and 
they tell me he’s one of the best operators ever 


turned out of St Diddlemus’ Hospital. Well, some- | 


how or other, they persuaded the old gal—Lady 
Lavinia, I mean—they persuaded her that Tom 
could cure her of her ailments, and keep her alive 


till after the day of judgment; for that was her | 
She’d been having things her own | 


game, you see. 
way, so long, that she’d no idea of being snuffed 
out at last just like a common person. And Tom, 
no doubt, did her a deal of good at first. He’d got 
some curious drug from the places he’d been at, 


| and he used to dose the old lady till she got as 


lively as a kitten, and would drive about the 
country looking as fresh as a rose. 


and it was all they could do to keep her alive. I 


ought to have told you that no sooner had the | 
| doctor got his foot in, than he made her take his | 


brother as chaplain—his brother Robert, I mean— 
who’d always been weak in the head, and had took 
to drinking, and lost his gown. But he’d the gift; 


there was no mistake about that. Lawks! if you’d | 


heard him prophesying sometimes, it would have 
made your hair stand on end. 
old lady to a hair. He prophesied that everybody 
else in the world would be—thingamy-bob’d, you 
know, and that the old lady would go to heaven in 
a fiery chariot ; and after that, there was nothing she 
wouldn’t do for him. But when she got better 
from the stroke, there was a bit of an alteration. 
Morris the coachman says she used to talk to him 
about you on the sly, as it were; and she seemed 
to hate the Roberts’ lot, and yet to be afraid of 
them too. If you’d been one of ourselves, now, if 
you’d been a Cymro, I daresay you’d have hada 
hint to come! down ; but you see, after all, what- 
ever these people might be up to, it wasn’t likely 
their own country-folk would split upon them. 
Well, after a bit, the doctor got her under control 
again, and then it was, I suppose, that instructions 
for the will were made up and sent to the lawyers 
in Lincoln’s Inn. But before the thing was signed, 
the old lady had another stroke which killed her; 
and that was a bad look-out for them. All their 
trouble had gone for nothing ; so they got 7 a bit 
of a pious fraud, and determined to keep the old 
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itl alive for a week or two longer, till the ay paery TT 
get the new will signed, and the rent audit over, 
which would put them in funds for the campaign. 
They knew our friend Jones here was nearly blind, 
and not very sh: arp so they arranged with Shs wkle- 
block that the will should be sent down to him to 
be executed. The old lady had always latterly 
taken her drives propped up between Gwen and 
the doctor, and so they used to take her out for 
an airing every day after her death, just to shew 
her off. I met her myself on the road to Pendyffryn 
one day, and the old gal actually bobbed her head 
tome. I noticed it at the time, for she’d never 
been so civil to me before; but I’d no idea she 
was one of my subjects, else I’d have had her out, 
and sat upon her then and there 

Griffiths here assumed a ghoul » aspect, which 
frightened old Lawyer Jones out 
almost. 

‘And what was there 7 the will, Jones? We 
may as well have the whole story out, and I 
absolve you from your pro afe ssional reticence.’ 

‘Well, indeed, Mr Lowther, it was a very nicely 
drawn will, I must say. 
property was left to charities, and all the real estate 
toDr Tom. It was a very cunning will, because it 
didn’t grasp at too much; and it would have 
brought over to the ip r’s side a dozen powerful 
corpor: ations, if you’d disputed it t 

‘It’s a pity he got away, the or; I should 
have liked the job of conducting he examination, 
said the coron: ‘You'll have a reward offered 
for him, of course ?’ 

‘Not I,’ said Jack. ‘ What a powerft 
was ; I was like a child in his hands! I should 
have done better, perhaps, if I could have kept him 
from closing, being rather quicker with my hands ; 
but when once he got hold of me ] 


’ 
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, it was all over 
4 wasn’t fair, though, to knock my head about with 
butt of the } vistol w ’ 
. ‘T don’t see cel his 
‘ They mu t h 
our bod i , ti ) d 
‘Oh, they could easily have us both into my 
aunt’s coffin. But a man can’t calculate possibili- 
ties accurately just on the ] 
They might have managed 
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brought the captain to hel 
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Here the butler red with legram ona 
silver tray. 


was from his cousin, ar 
three words : ‘ Help by Monday.’ 
‘Can anybody tell me the d 
Jack hastily after reading it ; somu 
that it seemed a year since he left 
‘It’s Saturday—Saturday, 2.3 
‘By Jove, how I’ve 
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, Mr Lowther of the Plas can never be too late,’ 
said Jones sententiously. 

‘Then, come along, Jones; we’ll go round to the 
stables, and see a horse put into a trap ourselves, 
These lazy fellows will be an hour about it. Jones, 
I must have two thousand pounds this very day: 
how shall I get it ?’ 

‘Well, indeed, Mr John, it’s a good deal of 
money. If we’ve the good luck to find Griffith 
and his partner at home, well get it sure enough ; 
ut I doubt if the clerks would take the respons i- 

bility. You can’t draw on your aunt’s account till 
the legal formalities have been completed.’ 

The little town of Dinorwich lies upon the crest 
of one of the hills which dominate the valley of 
Llandanwg. It was out of the track of tourists, 
and had sprung up within the past twenty years, 
an entrepot for miners and quarrymen. 

The bank was closed when Jack and the lawyer 

hed it. They gained admission, however, but 
found that both the partners were away. The resi- 


| dent one was expected to return that evening—in 


a few hours; and so the two wandered about the 
attered dismal village, which seemed to have fur- 
itself in among great banks of slate 
rubbish from the quarries. 

The presence of two strangers in the village 
caused a little curiosity, and it was soon known 
that one of them was the new lord of the Plas, the 
owner of a great portion of the wealth of the slate 
mountains. This knowledge of course increased 
the excitement. The curate of the district church 


| and the manager of the largest quarry consulted as 


to the propriety of presenting an address.* The 
leading beer-house keepers overhauled their stores 
of bunting, which had lain idle since the last club 
day. Fortunately, however, the address was un- 
presented, the flags undisplayed. It was felt that, 
under the circumstances, rejoicing would be ill 
timed. The news, however, reached a little cot- 
tage which stood by the road-side close to a dis- 


| mal swamp, some three or four miles away on the 


road to Lianbedig, 
there. 

An old woman—a very old woman—toothless, 
yellow, her face wrinkled and puckered, more like 
a crumpled piece of parchment than a human face, 
sat cowering and shivering over a fire of a few 
lumps of peat. Gwen, her daughter, sat on the 
other side of the hearth gloomily stitching. The 
re was stretched in a lethargy across the one 
deal table of the cottage ; T tood looking 
out of the little low window on the dismal 
morass which surrounded the 

‘The master’s come!’ 
his way over the mountains 
where his sweetheart ] 

j is he at rwich . 
walking ab there with Lawyer Jones.’ 

‘Robert !’ shouted Thomas, shaking his brother 
by the shoulder, ‘rouse UP there’s work to be 
done, The cursed Sais* is at Dinorwich. Possible 
he’s on his way to London—will pass here. Go to 
the illage —to the Dinorwich Arms—find out his 
ey treat him—make him drunk, if you 
can, When you know what he’s doing, and where 
he’s going, send the little lad of the blacksmith’s 
with the word, and then you may get as drunk 
as you like yourself. See, here is half-a-crown.’ 


didn’t cause any rejoicing 


arryman on 
stant village 
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The prophet snatched eage rly ¢ at the coin , put on | 
his hat, and walked quickly off. 

Some hours after, the little boy of the black- 
smith made his appearance with a grimy scrawl— 
‘Come to bank for money. Go to Llandebig for 
train.’ 

Meanwhile, the banker had returned, and was 
willing to supply the money. But there was a 
difficulty about remitting it. 

‘Impossible t o get it to Lufftown by Monday. 
Post is gone; there’s no mail to-morrow; and even 
if we sent a clerk to telegraph from Llanbedig, our 
London agents would only get the telegram on 
Monday morning, and the remittance couldn’t be 
advised at Lufftown before Tuesday’ 

‘Give me a Bradshaw, said Jack. 
there’s a train from Llanbedig at 
to Chester by that, and then’—— 

‘But to-morrow’s Sunday,’ remonstrated the 
banker. 

‘Still, there’s a train. Oh, I can do it, Mr Grif- 
fiths, if you'll let me have the money—soon, please, 
as I’ve a long way to drive.’ 

‘Come this way, Mr Lowther, 
leading his customer from the 
into the bank itself. The shutters were all closed, 
and the room was dim. It was a dowdy little 
room, with a dull counter across it. There was a 
smouldering little fire in a minute grate, and a 
mouldy old clerk posting up a decrepit ledger, and 
a big safe in a corner, where all the securities were 
kept. 

‘William Pugh, said the banker, ‘ we want two 
thousand pounds in gold? 

*Dear Anwyl, it will take 
count,’ said Pugh. 

He didn’t go to a drawer or till, but to the 
wooden mantel-shelf of the. little fire-place, on 
which stood piles of sovereigns, forming a sort of 
chevausx de frise all round it. 

He was so long counting the 
grew impatient. He took them up in tens, and 
told them over twice, lingering lovingly over 
them, and dropping them finally into a canvas 
bag, which he at last handed over to Jack. 

‘Very much obliged to you, indeed, Mr Grif- 
fiths” 

‘Only too glad to oblige you, the representative 
of such a valued customer as your late aunt. We| 
all sympathise with you so much in the loss you 
have sustained.’ 

‘Now, Jones,’ said Jack, as they walked towards 
the Dinorwich Arms, ‘I wish you to stay at the 
Plas and look after things there till I return on 
Tuesday. We'll have the funeral on Wednesday, 
and I shall rely upon you to make all arrange- 
ments.’ 

‘I must go.’ 

Presently the dog-cart was at the door of the inn. 
It was a twenty miles’ drive to the Llanbedig 
station, over a very lonely, desolate country ; but 
the mare in the shafts was fresh and free, and 
Jack didn’t doubt that she would do the journey 
in a couple of hours at the farthest. He felt a 


*T can do it ; 
9.15. I can get 


said the banker, 
private parlour 


a deal of time to 


money that Jack 


the golden sunset, on the glowing molten sea 
hind him. But they hadn’t gone far when Jack 
noticed that his servant seemed to have lost the 
power of driving, went most recklessly round 
corners, scraping the rocks with the axle-boxes, 


[p_- 


serpentine track. 
| imininent, that Jack plucked the reins from the 


| upland valley. 


| away from his track ; the curlews shouted at him 


| there was no help for him in the world ; 


| 


| 


| desperately into the mare, which darted forward, 


| would be 


great exhilaration of spirits as they darted forward | 
through the soft evening air, as he looked back on | 


very 


| veered to and fro upon the road in a winding, 
At last, the danger became so 


man’s s hands, and brought the mare to a stand-stil], 

* Williams, re drunk.’ 

* No, indeed, sir; I’ m not drunk ; not at all, sir, 
It’s the a sen sir? 

‘Get out of the trap !’ 

Williams obeyed, nothing loath, curled himself 
up on the bank under the shelter of a loose stone 
wall, and fell asleep at once. Jack drove on. It 
was rather awkw a only having one hand to use 
but the mare didn’t want the w hip, and went like 
the wind. It was a dismal, dre: +! road too: a 
black and sullen bog on e ither hand , a few wretched 
huts standing here and there by the road-side, 
But by-and- by the road began to ascend and to 
crawl up an outlying ‘ mountain spur. There was 
a waterfall on his right, a line of white foam 
among the dark rocks, Then he came to a solitary 
The road ran at the foot of a wild 
mountain slope, but on the other side of it was 4 
desolate wilderness of rock and morass, stretchin g 
away to a black and dismal tarn, above which, 
rock and precipice and mountain buttress gloomed 
in the shades of approaching night. But there was 
one rosy peak, the highest peak, glowing in the 
last rays of the sun. All the soft, pinky, pearly 
hues, all the dying loveliness of light, rested on 
that bleak and sulle: mn crag. 

‘If it were my last hour, cried Jack, ‘1’ say: 
“Thank God for such a sight as that.”’ 

And then he saw right before him, a few hun- 
dred yards away from him, the dark figure of 4 
man, and he knew that his last hour had really 
come, for that this was his enemy, this his cruel 
and remorseless foe, the bad, black doctor. 

He looked about him on either side, looked 
eagerly and imploringly, if haply there were not 
some human creature who would help him in his 
need, or tell the story of his death. But there was 
no living human soui in all that wilderness except 
the man and him. The sheep stamped their feet 
at him, whistling defiance ere they scampered 
hoarsely ; the gulls screamed over his head. Ah, 
he must 
surely die! Yet was not that the beat of hoofs 
behind him ? No ; it was only the throbbing of 
his own pulses in his ears. 

That he, maimed and shaken, had any chance in 
a conflict with the man who barred his progress 
—who had been more than a match for him in 
his full health and vigour—he didn’t for a moment 
hope. He would do what he could, but of the 
end there was no doubt. There was one chance— 
to drive over him. Jack looped the reins into his 
damaged arm—his left—and with his right lashed 


maddened at the touch of the whip. If he only 
flinched, that man—if he only gave way a foot’s 
breadth, the horse would be over him, and Jack 
saved. But he didn’t flinch an inch. 
He stood with his arms folded, full front to the 
furiously galloping horse. Then the horse swerved, | 
leaping madly over the high bank by the road- 
side, Jack felt himself flying through the air, 
felt a heavy shock, tried to rise, but was held 
down by something pressing upon his legs; then 
he turned giddy and sick. After all, it was not 
dreadful to die, if only he hadn’t to exert 


adios —— | 


— 


Cham! 
Dee 


— 
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himself. Ah, there was that man come to torment 
him. There was a little comfort in that he hadn’t 
been beaten by him—that the fellow owed his 
victory to an accident. 

‘Well, Mr Lowther of the Plas, said a rough 
voice, ‘are you sufficiently recovered to realise the 
fate I’ve prepared for you? You didn’t enjoy 
your property very long, eh? On the whole, I’m 
rather pleased that I didn’t kill you last night ; 
you'll feel the pangs of death all the keener that 
you have to leave such a very pleasant position 
behind you,’ 

Jack said not a word, but lay there eyeing his 
enemy with half-closed eyes. 

‘You would save me some trouble, Mr Lowther, 
if you would tell me where I shall find the money 
you drew from the bank.—You won't? 
natural. I shall easily find it afterwards. Let me 

I had made up my mind to batter your head 
with this loaded me Pg. but, on second thoughts, 
the wounds might reveal the weapon used. Now, 
a stone would be a perfectly natural and satisfactory 


sec. 


method. What more probable than that your trap | 


having upset, you knocked your head 
stone, eh? A stone it shall be.’ 

Still Jack said not a word. He heard the doctor 
roping among the rocks, rejecting this stone as 
too light, this as too round; finally choosing one 
which combined the requisite weight and sharpness. 

There was still a glow in the western sky, and 
Jack could see thrown up against it the broad and 
burly figure of his enemy, holding a rock uplifted. 

‘At the word “ Three,’ you die, my friend. 

One—two—three’ 

Jack heard a rustling 
Good-bye to life and light. 

Still it came not, this deat 
the glowing western sky. 

The figure looming } 


against a 


gigantic ve him, the rock 
poised in his uplifted hands, wavered to and fro. 
Jack heard the sharp ring of a shot echo among 
the crags. With a loud despairing cry, the black 
doctor fell across his intended victim, the stone 
rolling harmlessly down the slope. 
‘She isn’t hurt a bit,’ presently 
‘her knees aren't tou 
have a look at her master. Ship ahoy! 
goes it with the lord of Dinorwich ?’ 
‘Why, it’s the coroner,’ quoth Jack. 
think I’m much the worse, if I could get 
this top-hamper off me.’ 
‘I don’t ask after the doctor. I felt sure I had 
him when I got a sight at him against the sky,’ 
The coroner’s strong arms soon relieved Jack 


volce ; 


pressing upon him. 

‘Funny thing I should be here, isn’t it ? 
| this is how it was. 
| tent the fishing of this pool. 

the way. You'll forgive us the rent for this job, 
| won't you? Well, we’ve been at a deal of trouble 
to preserve it from the quarrymen, and there are 
| Some very decent fish in it now. But a rascally 
| beggar of a cormorant found it out too, and comes 
here every night to fish.’ 

‘Then I heard the flap of his wings just now.’ 

‘Of course you did; he’s at it now. Look! 

Didn’t you see a flash? That was the glitter of a 
trout he’s caught, worse luck to him! Well, Will 
and I tossed who should come at night and shoot 


It’s yours now, by 


Quite | 
| here long beside that body.’ 


|it, and lay down below among the rocks, with 


| Jack, looking at him wonderingly. 


my rifle, where I knew he’d pass. And so I saw 
the whole affair—Thomas waylaying you, and then 
trying to knock your brains out.’ 

‘Are you accustomed to killing people ?’ said 
He felt the 


| horror of the black, dead thing which lay stretched 


lan 


| burst. 


Well, | 
Will bach of Llanbedig and I | 


this poaching vagabond ; and I lost, and had to do_ 


among the rocks. 
‘I never killed anything before wickeder than 
an otter or a foumart. It’s the habit of sitting on 


| dead bodies that makes it come so natural to me, I 
| Suppose, 


But, my dear fellow, do help me to 
catch your mare ; she seems to have jumped clean 
out of the shafts, snapping the traces like pack- 
thread. I hope you’ve got a spare trace in the 
box, and a piece of cord; we shall manage very 
vell, if you have. I don’t, after all, fancy stopping 


‘And I must get to Llanbedig, if ther 
dozen bodies in the way,’ 


> were a 


yIIT. 


* Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ?’ 

Saturday and Sunday had dragged on gloomily 
enough at Guisethorpe Rectory. Septimus ha 
gone through the duties of the day in some sort of 
fashion—he hadn’t utterly broken down. He was 
as a man carrying an intolerable but secret burden 

-a martyr doomed to the stake, without any glow 
of faith, any pride of consistency to sustain him. 
He hadn’t even the consolation of an unsuccess 
gambler, that he had played to win a great stake, 
had played his best, and had lost, and that there 
was no help for it. No; he had to acknowledge to 
himself that he had simply been a fool. He, too, 
had been a victim to deportment, to the virtues of 
a respectable gray head, unspotted shirt-front, and 
bland and assured manner. He had fondly though 
that he could trust other R ple to pick up gol 
nd silver for him on Tom Tidler’s ground, without 
occasion for him to grovel in the dust of that miry 
1, He had been one of those who had imagined 
that they could sit in a ‘high place issuing orders 
for the gui below, without knowing 
anything of the machinery they were working, 
without even the superficial knowledge that habit 
And so there had been a blow-up and a 
But sorrows are none the lighter that they 
are self-inflicted ; it is n the easier to drown, 
because you are the captain, and have carried too 


+ 
U 
7 
L 


h 


dance of pe ple 


ri} aS 
gives. 


| much sail. 
from the weight of the carriage, which had been | 


But the great practical alleviator of misery is 
the numbness of sensation it induces. The weight 
of the rector’s troubles were so heavy that he had 
almost ceased to regard them; going through the 
day in a dumb mechanical way, as a man might 
who had been paralysed in one of the lobes of his 
brain ; looking forward no farther than the thing 
immediately before him. The little minute worries 
inseparable from existence plagued him most indeed 
—the Prayer-book he couldn’t find, the sermon he 
had mislaid ; they seemed, in their insuperable- 
ness to his disorganised nerves, more terrible than 
the great misery behind. But Sarah watched him 
keenly, removing the little pebbles from his path ; 
watched him narrowly but unobtrusively, 
ing him when she could, but mostly silent and 
observant. 


St yoth- 
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‘Jack will be here to-morrow,’ was ny ey most | hue, that his breathing was irregular. Oh, s some- mg were 
frequent word of comfort; but the rector would thing was going to happen ; she felt sure, something death 
shake his head and sigh heavily. terrible! and she was alone and powerless, ‘Tl 

At night, he took refuge in his library. Perhaps| She started, in vivid apprehension. There w as = 
he could brace himself up a little in companionship | a scratch upon the window-pane. She stared j direct 
with some of his heathen friends. Horace had | blank horror at the glass, for there was a heneess | inset 
something to say to him indeed, but not much of | hand tap, tap, tapping at the window. that 1 
comfort. Times had changed since his days; he, The next moment she had flown noiselessly into | as chi 
indeed, had lived; he had to leave behind him a | the garden, and received a great hug and kiss ees m | try-sl 
monument more enduring than brass; but what | her cousin Jack. Jack 
had he, Lowther, to leave behind him? What life | « How’s the governor ?” alreac 
had he led? A life of dignity and respectability, | ‘He bears up well; he’s asleep now in the the 
such a life as one sees chronicled on marble tablets: | library.’ coul 

‘An affectionate father, a generous neighbour, an | ‘I saw a light in the garden, and came round to a 9 
exemplary minister of the ‘Gos el, and the oldest | | see who was there, and found you, and knocked, | B 
magistrate in the county” Such might have been | didn’t frighten you ?’ shoul 
his monument. But the respectability tarnished, *‘O no, not now; I shall never be frightened will , 
the dignity turned to reproach, what was there left | again. You must be very hungry.’ Tr 
to him in life ? ‘No, I’m past that ; only horribly thirsty. Get | charit 

Only his son, whom he had ruined, and sleep. | me a bumper of claret ; there ’s a good old girl, a fell 

Yes, the tired old man lay back in his easy-chair,| _‘O Jack, what has happened ? ? Jack, you’re like the - 
and went to sleep over his troubles. Sarah came | the ghost of a collier’ | ‘Bi 
in and found him asleep. She would et disturb | | ‘Don’t laugh at me. I’ve been in breaks, and in bounc 
him, but sat down to watch him, to keep the fire | coal-trucks, and on engines, and I hi wdly know _ Jac 
burning, the lights trimmed. | how I got here at all; but here I am nevertheless, fons 

She, too, had much to think about. When she | and, what’s more, I’ve got the Brass. So saying, what, 
first heard Joe Barker's proposal to contract her | he threw a heavy bag “of gold on to the dining- intent 
with the stout, and rosy, and, it must be added, | room table. | oo q 
occasionally groggy miller, she had thought of it} ‘Jack, I knew you would ; I didn’t see how, but my 
only as a means of gaining a little time for her | somehow or other I knew you would. And is there blood 
uncle; but being a clear-headed woman, accus- | really fifteen hundred pounds in that bag ?’ Morg: 
fomed to think things out as far as she could, or ‘Two thousand.’ ot 
dared, she had not contented herself with looking} ‘O you dear bag of gold, let me kiss you!—Jack, — 
at the matter from the point of view of her own | to think that this shabby canvas bag should make to “id 
repugnance and dislike. She had had her own | so much difference in all our lives! And so Aunt wer 
dreams of a loving life spent with the man of her | Lavinia was kind.’ = 
choice ; but she had now almost ceased to have any| ‘She’s dead.’ a 
real substantial hope that these dreams would ever| ‘Dead! dead! and’—— while 
be realised—had almost ceased to wish for their| Jack nodded. ‘Yes, I’m the man? | 
accomplishment. And this alliance which offered Sarah went away in a sort of maze to wake her —_ 
itself had the recommendation that it involved no} uncle. She whispered but two words to him, sae 
pretext of affection, no make-believe of billing and | ‘Jack’s come, and he woke with a smile on his _ 
coomhg. It would indeed be very repugnant to her | face. Sarah crept up to bed, leaving the father gu L 
to hestow her person on a man like Good; so, | and son to talk unreservedly together. And then wohar 
indeed, it would to do so on any man except the she had a quiet little ery. Ah, she might have hich 
one she had loved all these years. But after all, | had a share, too, in all this haleyon time that was _ 
should she measure her duties by her desires?} coming. How had she worked, how had she 
Here, at all events, was a life of reality open to | suffered, and all the reward would go to a peachy | 
her; she had fed all her days on fancies—there | cheek, to a soft speaking eye! Well, it was the way 
was real solid pabulum here. If indeed she could | of the world. She couldn’t sleep, and presently 
save her uncle from the fate which she and he! heard the two men ascending the stairs. She 
believed to be imminent, then she was obliged to | almost thought that two Jacks had come home, so 
confess to herself that it might be her duty so far | quick the rector’s tread, so hearty the ring of his 
to abandon the traditions of her life, to outrage | laugh. 
her own proclivities, as to entertain the suit of 
the miller. Still, it was a bad, black business, | 
whichever way she looked at it. 

And time was running on so fast. It was now “She execis cock mortal thing | 
three o'clock on Mond: vy morning, so far had the ven pealnaianaeaaaaareg 
night fled whilst she sat wat ching her sleeping In the big dr: ne room in Eldon Square, night | | hard] 
uncle. She lis ws ned to ‘the ticking “of the clock, to | coming on, ‘the 1 vreeze fii ap ping gently the blue an “or 
the heavy bri ating s of the sleepe r. Everything | white sun-shades, and inwafting the fragr ance a pw | 
seemed dead and dreary in this the deadest and | flowers, sits John Lowther, a coffee-cup in his | ra 

| dreariest of the wat: fe s of the nik ght. She went to| hand, close to the big piano, and talking to | = 
| the window, ope ned and looke d out: it was a| Valeria. He has told her his adventures in Wales, 
raw and chilly nig it—the little stream was babbling | to which she has listened in breathless interest. 
still—the screech-owl shrieked in its fli ght about | | ‘Thank you, Mr Lowther: you have told i all 
the old church-tower. She shut the window again, | very nicely ; but there is one thing I don’t under- 
shivering, and came back and looked at the sleeper ; stand.’ 
she fancied that his countenance had changed, that | * Give it a name, as the prophet says.’ 
it had assumed a more pallid, a more death-like| ‘How could you leave the county whilst you 


tleaatain . —oneneaenelll 
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were the only witness of 
death ?” 

‘There was no difficulty about that. 
managed all that. He 


John Griffiths 
conducted the inquest, and 


NNING HAZ: ARD. 


that dr sated man’s | doub le or quits with it, 


directed the jury to return a verdict of “Temporary | 


insanity. ”—}egal? Oh, 
that in Wales. 
as chief-mourner at the funeral. 
try-side was there. I had to go, too, of course; and 
Jack Griffiths tells me I’m immensely popular 
already on that account. The doctor was so nearly 
| the practical representative of our family, that I 
| couldn’t do less than pay him that ‘mark of 
respect.’ 

| But, Mr Lowther, it couldn’t have been that he 
| should have really inherited the property. The 
will must have been upset afterwards,’ 

‘I don’t see how,’ said Jack. ‘ Half-a-dozen big 
charities on one side, swarming with lawyers, and 
a fellow without a rap, and no case to speak of, on 
the other.’ 

‘But don’t you think, Mr Lowther, you are 

bound to carry out the old lady’s intentions ?’ 

Jack laughed. ‘ Which intentions? The inten- 
tions of last week, or the week before? I tell you 


we don’t think much of 


| what, Valeria, I mean to carry out her sober, rational | 
intentions, which I should judge to be something | 


like this, supposing the old lady speaking to me: 


Griffiths made all straight by acting | 
The whole coun- 


|it is not three hours old ; 


| There are lights, 
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Having got my penny, I 


mean to have my pie.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


* Sorrow changed to solace, solace mixed with sorrow.’ 

We are once more in the happy valley of Llan- 
danwg. It is Christmas-eve, some eighteen months 
after the events previously chronicled, or rather it 
is now Christmas-day. But the day is very young ; 
nevertheless ‘all the 
houses have lights in their windows, and there is 
a great clattering of footsteps along the stony roads. 
too, in the church, and “flitting 
about the churchyard; and although there are 
only two bells in the tower, and one is cracked, 


| yet they make up for want of compass by brilliance 


of execution. 


Surely never did cl: ap pers clap more 
vigorously. 


Throughout all Llandanwg for many 


| weeks the great question had bee n—overriding all 


considerations of the Irish Church or other matters 
of high politics—the great question had been, shall 
there be a Plygain?* It was understood that the 
parson had set his face against it. The people 
groaned and hooted at him in the street. Then it 


| was reported that the parson was not in fault— 


| “My ‘dear nephew, you’re the nearest to me by | 


| blood and affection ; and as there are no living 


| Morgans, and most of the es neon was bought by my | alleys on either 
money, I am wronging no one by leaving it to you | 


—all the more that I don’t think you ever likely | 


to make a fortune for yourself, or any name in the 
world,ifI don’t. But take a warning by me, my dear 
nephew. All my life long I’ve been putting acre 


while to prolong my poor, wretched, miserable life 
into another, that should somehow or other be 
tich, happy, splendid. Avoid all this. Don’t turn 
your heart into clay, your blood into bricks and 

mortar. 
ctl who is the brightest 
in the world. There, 
mansion, a ponderous income. Go to one who will 
brighten this dull mansion with her glorious pres- 
ence, who will make possible to you a good and 
useful life."—Valeria, will you hel; to carry 
out my aunt’s intentions ?’ 

‘T—I don’t know) said Valeria. 
at riddles,’ 

But the solution of this one was not\hard to find. 
Rose-coloured clouds and lambent harmless flames, 
alittle lifting of the dark mists of life, and a fair 
space of bright-blue sky and sunshine all ahead, 
who cannot imagine or remember all this ? 

Jack, as he sat in his big leather chair that night, 
talking over matters with his friend Arthur Brown, 
smoking his 1 ig pipe, and drinking a mild bever- 
age called she andy-gatt out of a big —- 1, could 
hardly fancy but that the events of the past few 
were all a dream. One thing was real 
enough—he held in his hand the bill he had 
given Mr Flint, and was just lighting his pipe 
with it. 

‘I’d back him a 
you,’ said Brown. 
| ‘Let him take castles who has ne’er a 
| said Jack. ‘No, old fellow. I don’t blame 
who has only a halfpenny, which won't buy 
or a pie, or half a pint of porter even, 
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cood 
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weeks 


cain for I were 
gre at,’ 
a man 
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going 


that it was Mr Lowther who opposed it. Mr 
Lowther had to duck his head as he drove his 
fiery chestnuts across the town place, to avoid the 
potatoes which were hurled at him from the dark 
side. He could have evicted a 
whole en, he could have turned a dozen 
farms into one big sheep-run—the people would 
have sighed, oA. ‘submitted ; but to touch their 
Plygain, the mere rumour of it almost drove them 


| to revolution. 
to acre, and house to house, thinking, too, all the 


You know that i in your heart you love a| 
and fairest of all the girls | 
I’ve given you a dull old} 


‘Want a Pluggan, dothey, Morgan?’ said Jack to 
the landlord of the inn, who came forward as 
mediator. ‘They shall have two as far as I’m 
concerned, if they ‘ll stop shying potatoes at my 
hat. But1I’m not the priest; he’s the man to go to,’ 

‘The rector’s quite agreeable, I know, Mr Low- 
ther.’ 


‘Then everybody is. Let 


| hard as they like,’ 


The people w uld have taken the horses out of 
ack’s carriage, and ‘drawn him up to the Plas, 
Jack fir nly deel ined, having unavoidably ex- 
perienced that method of traction more than once, 
and finding hat, but for the honour of the thing, 
it was a very disagre dangerous, 


| way of progression. 


So at three o'clock « 
all the windows of Llanda 
the mot intain roads speckled with moving 
twinkling lights, and all the men and women from 
the hills, and the men and women from the valley, 
and all the townsfolk too ling into the 
church. Perhaps not a ‘ all these 
crowds have ever I church 
een 


except at a Plygain: they hav mm stly 1 
h, a be burie 1 ir 
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his cousin Sarah (she was called Aunt Sally now, 
and had come down to the Plas to assist in the 
ushering in of the heir) arrived at the church porch, 
they thought that it would be impossible to. get 
in. But the crowd wedged itself good-humouredly 
into still smaller compass, and the young squire 
and his cousin passed up the aisle through a narrow 
lane of people. 


nuts mostly, and sucking toffee, and the parson 


hurried over morning prayer at his fastest, for the | 


people were impatient for the real business of the 
day.. When he came to the third collect, he shut 


his book in a resigned but despairing way, for the | 


Plygain was supposed: to represent the anthem. 
And then two ill-favoured men and a hard-featured 
woman stepped into the little open space by the 
chancel, and the Plygain began. All sorts of songs, 
and glees, and carols went round, the 
jumping up ‘excitedly in all parts of the church. 
Sweet, ringing, tinkling voices they had, and sweet 
tinkling melodies they sang, all with a touch of 
sadness about them. These dark swart little men 
and women might well have been gnomes and 
demons from the heart of-the slate mountains, 
and these might have been fairy songs they were 
They might have all vanished had a cock 
had the rector made the sign of the cross 
er them. 

But 
epy, and seeing that’ Lowther was sleepy too, 
ckoned him and his cousin quietly into the 
try, leaving the prayers to be finished at a more 


+ 


nging. 


we 


season. 
id estuary lay between the church and 
and a boat was waiting by the sands to 
’ home. They pushed out into the 
placid tide, in which was reflected the shining 
firmament, putting out the little stars one by one 
as the ripple of the boat stole over the stream. 
The wan old moon was rising over the rocks palely 
her 
n she rises amon 
of dazzling sheen. 

‘Jack,’ said Saral hink 
moon.’ 

‘You’re ar lear, said Jack in an absent 
way ; he was busy lighting his cigar. He was very 
happy himself, was very fond and proud of his 
beautiful wife Valeria, immensely proud of the 
splendid baby boy of which she had made him the 
father. All the world was bright to him, there- 
fore he was not inclined to be sympathetic with 
dolefulness. Sarah saw that she wouldn't get 
much comfort in that quarter, and so held her peace. 


1, in the fulness of her 
¢ the waters in a path 


coming il 


I’m like that old 
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‘Sally, said Jack after a while, ‘Trudgett is ) 


going to leave me ; he’s got the Duke of Denbigh’s 
agency—a very good thing: he’ll have to live in 
London,’ 

‘ Dear me, how pleased those girls will be. They I] 
have a chance of getting husbands now, which 
they ’re trying for so hard’ 

‘ How spiteful you old maids always are. They ’re 
very jolly girls, 1 think. Well, I’m looking about 
for somebody in his place. There isn’t much to 
do. A clerk at a pound a week does all the real 
work ; only I must have somebody I can trust, 
Sally, do you think I could trust Captain Tom? 


| Of course I don’t mean as to his integrity, and 


so on; but do you think he would keep steady, 
and look after things ?’ 

‘Poor Tom has always been very much mis- 
understood, said Sarah warmly. ‘ He was a little 
reckless once ; but can you wonder at it, brought 
up as he was, and then turned adrift on the world 
to sink or swim! Colonel Brown, the head of the 
police, speaks most highly of him, and so does 
everybody in the colony. He is actually saving 
money out of his pay, and putting it by’ 

‘Then that settles the matter,’ said Jack. ‘Il 
write and offer him the post. It will be very nice 
having you near us, Sally ; only I forgot: are you 


| sure that you are quite off with Good ?’ 
t he didn’t venture to do that ; and being very 


‘Your father brought such sad news last night, 
Jack— 
Hopper, the landlady of the Barley Mow. 
is a lady of property ; and theyll be very happy 
together. So that illusion ’s vanished, Jack! 

They ] ntly touched the soft sand of the 
river’s bank, and made their way up the hill to 
the Plas. 

‘Jack,’ said Sarah, ‘I can’t thank you now for 
what you’ve done, for I want to turn it over im 
my mind, and realise it, but I will thank you some 
day, 

Lowther was now too much awake to go to 
bed, so he strolled into the woods behind the 
house and up the bluff hill-side ; and coming to 
the top, he saw the whole landscape spread below 
him in a quiet silvery light, the light of the old 
moon. Hill, and valley, and shining lake-like river, 
and the sea glittering beyond, soft wreaths of 
vapour clinging to the mountain’s side—his eye 
rested lovingly on all the features of this fairy 
scene. 

‘I have a goodly heritage,’ he said to himself. 
‘ After all, there’s an immense deal in luck. To 
think that I owe everything which makes life s0 
jleasant to me to a mere fluke, in fact to a 
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